Art,  I.  The  Misery  of  the  Turki/h^  or  . Ottoman  Empire^'  from 
its  Fotendation  in  1300  to  the  Peace  of  Belgrade  ^2  To 

which  is  prefixed  an  Hiftorical  Difeourf^  on  Mahomet  and  his 
Succcjjhrs.  Tranjlated  from  the  French  of  Mignoty  hy  A. 
Hawkins y  Efq.  Svo,  *4yo1s;  il.  4s.  btockdafe.  Lon- 


;  ^ HE  dominions  which  Mahomet  had  acquired  by  fana- 
g  ^  ticifm  and  valour,  defcended  to  his  lucceflbrs.  '  A  le- 
igiflator  as  well  as  a  conqueror,  he  knew  how.  to  fecure  by 
policy  what  he  had  gained  by  arms ;  and  for  five  centuries 
I*  alter  his  death,  an.  empire,  which  in  its  progrefs  extended  to 
■fthree  quarters  of  the  world,  and  comprehended  the  fineft  and 
fertile  countries  of  Europe  and  Alia,  continued  in  the 
family  of  the  Arabian  prophet.  But  during  the  reign  of 
teMotamafem,  the  eighth  caliph  of  .  the  Abbafian  race,  an 
r  innovation  took  place  which  changed  the- affairs  of  ' the 
!  Kaft,.  and  introduced  a  race  of  barbarians  to  the  throne  of 
{.  the  caliphs,  Motamafen,  fufpefting  his  own  fubjefts,  en- 
j  trufted  the  guard  of  his  perfon  to  toreigners.  He  kept  in 
(  Hs  pay  a  numerous  body  of  I'urks,  or -Turcomans,  a  war* 
hke  and  ferocious  people,  who  had  Iprung  from  Scythia ; 
2nd  attached  them  to  the  iervice  of  his  fucceffors,  who  in 
the  fequel  experienced  greater  calamities  from  this  horde  of 
barbarians  than  they  could  ever  have  feared  from  the  Ara* 


The  caliphs  degenerating  into  luxury  and  effemi- 
Rfiv.  VoLX.  Sept.  1787.^  ^  nacy. 
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nacy,  the  Turks,  confeious  of  their  own  ftrength  and  the 
weaknefs  of  their  matters,  alTunied  the  reins  of  govern¬ 
ment.  Having  embraced  Iflamifm,  they  rofe  to  the  ho¬ 
nours  of  the  ttate  ;  and  being  admitted  to  an  intimacy  with 
the  caliphs,  they  fomented  quarrels  between  the  princes  of 
the  blood,  dettroying  the  one  by  the  other.  They  appro¬ 
priated  to  themlelves  thbfe  governments  with  which  they 
were  entrufted  by  the  feeble  caMphs,  in  order  to  keep  them 
at  a  diftance  from  the  leat  of  empire.  The  Korazan,  the 
Thervan,  Mefopotamia,  and  Syria,  became  fo  many  inde¬ 
pendent  fovereignties,  dilmembered  from  that  of  the 
caliphs. 

Rhadi  Billah,  who  attended  the  throne  In  the  322d  j^ear 
of  the  Hegira,  gave  the  finifhing  blow  to  the  authority  of 
the  caliphs,  w  hich  had  tottered  fo  long.  Without  capacity, 
and  void  of  ambition,  the  only  a6l  of  abfolute  fovereignty 
w^hich  he  exercifed  during  his  reign  was  to  ttrip  himfelf  of 
power.  He  appointed  an  officer  betw^een  himfelf  and  the 
Vizier,  who,  charged  with  all  the  w^eight  of  government, 
became  the  real  monarch.  This  new  matter  was  called 
Emir-aUOmrah^  or  prince  of  princes.  I'o  rid  hiniTelt  of 
every  kind  of  trouble,  the  Caliph  permitted  the  Emir-al- 
Omrah  to  read  public  prayers  in  the  great  mofque,  and  in 
the  pulpit  of  Mahomet;  a  fonftion  till  then  indifpenlably 
referved  to  the  Caliph,  and  which  neither  Mahomet  nor 
any  of  his  fucceflbrs  had  ever  executed  by  deputy.  From 
this  period  the  office  of  Caliph  loft  all  its  power,  and  \hu 
new  dignity,  formed  upon  the  ruins  of  the  Caliphate,  be¬ 
came  the  chief  objc<5  of  ambition  in  the  empire.  About 
the  450th  year  of  the  Hegira,  Trogrudbek,  grandfon  of 
Seljioud,  founder  of  the  dynatty-  of  the  Selgieucids,  after 
having  vanquifhed  the  EmIr-al-Omrah,  afpired  to  that 
dignity  himfelf,  in  order  to  attend  the  pulpit  of  Mahomet, 
and  be  affociated  in  the  priefthood,  which  the  Muirulmen 
ttill  looked  upon  as  the  foundation  and  fupport  of  the  Ib- 
vereign  powxr.  After  Trogrudbek,  the  Caliphate  was  but  a 
vain  title.  The  Selgieucid  Turks  tore  this  empire  to  pieces, 
in  order  to  plunder  the  w  reck. 

I'hc  commencement  of  the  Ottoman  empire  is  hxcJ 
about  the  700th  year  of  the  Hegira,  the  1300th  of  the 
Chriftian  era.  The  Ottomans  are  thus  delcribed  by  our 
author : 

*  The  Ottomans,  whofe  hiftory  wc  arc  about  to  write,  are,  accorJ- 
iog  to  the  opinion  of  the  moll  learned  in  Oriental  dynamics,  delctndcd 
from  cheOgulian  Turks.  Being  driven  from  their  abode  on  the  bor- 

dcri  of  chc  Cafpian  lea,  by  intcitine  wars,  they  took  tteher  among 
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the  Sclgicucid  Turks,  fovereigns  of  Iconia,  and  received  their  name 
from  Ottoman,  their  firft  chief,  who  became  fovereign.  Till  then 
their  hiftory  is  confounded  with  that  of  the  other  Turks :  it  is  only  at 
this  period  that  it  became  peculiar  to  them.  We  (hall  unfold  by  what 
means  thefe  people,  without  any  defire  of  glory,  or  love  of  their 
country,  have  been  able  to  execute  adoniihing  afls  of  courage,  enflave 
the  remains  of  the  Roman  empire,  and  all  the  country  that  thefe  laft 
i  poflefled  in  the  Eall  in  their  greateft  prof^rity. 

*  For  a  whole  century  the  known  parts  of  the  world  had  been  ha- 
;  ralTed  with  amazing  emigrations ;  the  nations  were,  as  one  may  fay^ 

;  precipitated  on  one  another.  The  bed  part  of  Aiia  continued  in  the 
j  pofleffion  of  the  deicendants  of  Zengilkhan.  Hoolagou,  one  of  them, 

:  who  was  tributary  to  his  brother  Magou,  the  great  Khan  of  the  Tar- 
{  tars,  poflefled  all  Perfia ;  he  had  put  to  death  the  laft  of  the  Caliphs, 
i  and  deftroyed  this  title,  or  at  leaft  this  power,  for  ever.  The  Greek 

:  empire,  reduced  to  the  city  of  Conftantinople,  and  to  feme  parts  of 
J  Thrace,  of  Macedonia,  of  Theflaly,  and  of  Bithynia,  was  not  rcco- 
I  vered  from  the  crufades,  the  fchifm,  the  ufurpation  of  the  Latins,  and 
i  from  fo  many  inteftine  and  foreign  wars,  after  which  the  ancient 
mafters  were  at  length  remounted  on  their  (battered  throne.  The 
kingdom  of  the  Selgieucids  of  fubjugated  Iconia,  like  all  the  other 
polieflions  of  the  Turks,  had  ended  with  Mazoud  II.  its  laft  mafter : 
in  fine,  the  empire  of  Mahomet,  cemented  by  fo  much  blood  and  fo 
many  vidlories,  had  yielded  to  forces  more  fanguinary.  If  there  were 
dill  remaining  fome  petty  Mahometan  fovereigns  in  a  comer  of  Afia, 
they  were  thofe  that  the  conquering  Moguls  had  difdained  to 
notice. 

*  In  eftefl,  after  the  difToIution  of  the  kingdom  of  Iconia,  fome 
fervants  of  the  laft  Sultans  fought  their  fafety  in  accefllble  mountains. 
As  foon  as  the  vanquilhers  were  retired,  thefe  new  Emirs  came  to  dif- 
pute  with  the  Greeks  fome  ancient  pofTefiions  which  were  laid  wafte. 
The  hiftorians  moft  to  be  credited  count  five  of  thefe  Emirs,  or  cap* 
tains,  who,  after  having  appropriated  to  themfelves  in  common  all  the 
fiat  country  of  Afia  Minor,  divided  it  between  them,  in  order  to  con¬ 
quer,  each  on  his  borders,  the  ftrong  cities  and  the  maritime  towns 
which  the  Greeks  yet  poflefled. 

*  Othman,  the  fon  of  Trogrul,  who  had  ufefully  ferved  the  laft 
Sulun  of  Iconia,  was  one  of  the  braveft;  Bithynia,  which  extends 
along  the  borders  of  the  Black  fea  as  far  as  the  Propontis,  had  formed 
his  government  under  the  laft  Sultans  of  Iconia,  and  became  his  lot 
after  their  overthrow.’ 

The  Mahometan  empire  had  fiourifhed  by  enthufiafm, 
and  the  fevered  military  difeipline;  Othman,  founder  of 
the  Ottoman  empire,  followed  the  fame  maxims.  He  called 
himlelf  the  envoy  of  God  to  render  Iflamifm  triumphant, 
weakened  by  Zengilkhan  and  his  fucceflbrs.  Though  he 
never  bore  the  title  of  Emperor,  nor  even  of  Sultan,  he  laid 
the  foundation  for  the  power  of  his  defeendants,  by  an¬ 
nouncing  to  hU  fubjefts  the  power  of  the  Deity,  by  whofe 

M  2  authority 
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authority  he  a£ted.  In  pcrfuading  them  that  the  fovereign 
was  the  organ  by  which  God  maniiefted  to  them  his  he 
inipired  them  with  llich  a  devotion  for  the  blood  of  their 
mafters,  that  it  makes  an  eflential  part  of  the  form  of  wor- 
Ihip  w'hich  the  Ottomans  believe  due  to  the  Divinity.  They 
Hill  believe  at  this  day  that  the  houfc  of  Othman  will  only 
terminate  w  ith  their  empire,  w’hich  is  to  lall  coeval  with 


the  w^orld.  Though  the  Ottoman  Emperors  are  not  like 


the  Caliphs,  fucceflbrs  of  Mahomet,  their  perfon  is  not  lels 
lacred,  nor  their  orders  lei's  regarded  as  the  injundlions  of 
Heaven,  unlefs  they  contradift  the  precepts  of  the  Koran, 
The  blind  obedience,  w^hich  communicates  itfelf  ftep  by  ftep, 
renders  the  authority  of  the  loweft  officers  of  the  empire  as 
abfolutc  as  that  of  the  Emperor. 

^  Under  the  defeendants  of  Othman,  the  Turkifh  empire 
continued  gradually  to  extend  its  territories  and  augment  its 
pow’er,  till  the  fplendid  but  ferocious  reign  of  Mahomet  the 
Second,  wffien  the  lalt  remains  of  the  Roman  empire,  w^hich, 
during  fo  many  ages,  had  governed  the  world,  contributed 
to  fwell  the  conquefts  of  a  barbarous  delpot,  the  crofs  being 
taken  down  and  the  crefeent  eredled  on  the  to\vers  of  Con- 
llantinople.  The  Greek  empire  had  been  long  in  a  ftate  of 
decline,  and  the  fucceflbrs  of  Conftantine  beheld  the  totter¬ 
ing  fragments  of  the  throne  of  the  Cefars;  In  the  reign  of 
Amurath  the  Second,  the  Greek  Emperor  found  himfelf 
obliged  to  pay  homage  to  the  Ottoman  feeptre  ;  an  impor¬ 
tant  victory  to  the.Turk  over  his  ancient  rival  in  greatnels. 
John  Paleologus  having  died  without  children,  his  brother, 
Conftantine  Dracozes,  would  not  venture  to  afeend  the 
throne,  without  the  permiffion  of  Amurath.  He  lent  am- 
bafl'adors  to  iblicit  his  confent,  before  he  prefumed  to  call 
himlelf  Ibvereign.  This  humiliating  and  fhameful  con¬ 
duct  leemed  to  prefage  the  approaching  deftrudlion  of  tlic 
empire.  On  the  death  of  Amurath,  his  fon  and  fucceffor 
Mahomet  the  Second,  made  it  the  great  objeft  of  his  am¬ 
bition  to  become  matter  of  Conftantinople.  With  this 
view^  he  enticed  from  the  Greek  Emperor  feveral  expe¬ 
rienced  founders  and  w’orkmen,  to  whom  Conftantine  did 
not  give  fufficient  encouragement.  Mahomet  wifhed  to 
have  a  formidable  artillery,  and  to  eftablifli  batteries  on 
both  fides  ol  the  ftraits.  For  this  purpofe  he  built  a  fort  on 
the  weft  fide,  direftly  facing  that  which  his  grandfather  had 
built  on  the  eaft,  in  order  to  fecure  the  polTeflion  of  this 
important  paflage.  After  various  attempts  on  the  fide  of 
Conftantine  to  check  the  fury  of  the  Turk,  the  fiege  was 
begun.  The  deicription  of-  this  celebrated  event  in  the 
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Turkilh  hiftory  will  give  a  fpecimen  of  our  author’s  ftylc  and 
'  manner: 

<  Conftantine  made  a  laft  cfFo^ he  fent  an  embafly  to  the  Turk  to 

olTer  him  any  tribute  that  he  (hould  demand,  and  to  reprefent  to  him 
!  the  injullice  of  invading  a  country  which  confented  to  fubmit.  But 

I  Mahomet  wilhed  to  efface  every  trace  of  the  Greek  dominion.  Hc> 
§  replied,  that  Conftantinople  was  already  his  conqueft ;  that  if  Con^ 
P  ftantine  would  furrender  it  to  him  without  refinance,  he  would  fpare 

much  blood ;  he  even  offered  him  the  enjoyment,  during  his  life,  of 
It  that  part  of  the  Morea  which  yet  belonged  to  the  Greek  empire,  in* 
P  order  that  the  lall  emperor  might  not  entirely  lofe  the  ftate  of  fovc- 
III  Whatever  the  Turkilh  hiftorians  may  have  faid,  whofc  recitals, 

II  copied  from  each  other,  are  beyond  all  credibility,  Conftantine  re- 
m  folved  to  defend  to  the  laft  moment  this  precious  remnant  of  the  Ro* 
[p  man  empire,  and  to  die  with  it.  This  was  what  Mahomet  had  ex- 
||  pctled ;  he  had  difpofed  every  thing  for  a  general  aflault ;  he  fur- 
p  rounded  the  palace  on  every  fide  that  was  open,  and  promiled  the 
IP  pillage  to  the  fbldiers,  abandoning  to  them,  without  refcrve,  all  the. 
li  effects  and  all  the  inhabitants,  folely  referving  to  himfelf  the  terri- 
IM  tory  and  buildings.  Mahomet  diftributed  at  each  breach  his  worft 
1^  troops,  compbfed  of  foldiers  colleded  in  hafte,  and  who  knew  not 
II  how  to  fight ;  they  were  fuitained,  or  rather  conftrained,  by  the  ja¬ 
il  niffaries,  who,  with  fticks  or  fwords  in  their  hands,  forced  thefe 
|l  wretches  to  place  ladders  and  mount  the  firft  to  the  affault.  Mahomet* 
11  calculated  men  in  the  chances .  of  war  with  more  exa^lnefs  than  hu- 
Mi  inanity ;  numerous  as  were  thefe  troops,  he  conlidered  them  of  na 
II  other  ufe  to  him  than  to  fill  up  the  ditches  by  the  number  of  dead  bo- 
H  dies,  and  to  fatigue  the  arms  and  blunt  the  fteel  of  the  enemy.  In 
■1  elFed,  they  all  mounted  to  the  affault,  and  not  one  reached  the  breach. 
■1  All  thefe  operations,  commenced  at  the  fame  time,  feemed  to  roufe  the 
M  courage  of  the  befieged,  who  precipitated  from  the  tops  of  the  ladders 
B|  thoufands  of  men,  penetrated  with  terror,  as  foon  as  they  were  gotten 
B|  up.  But  when,  the  janiffaries,  marching  on  the  bodies  of  thefe 
B|  wretches,  mounted  in  their  turn,  with  as  much  agility  as  courage,  the 
B|  Greeks  experienced  efforts  which  they  were  unable  to  refift.  The 
B|  attack  of  thefe  brave  foldiers  was  covered  by  a  fhower  of  arrows  diCr 
H  charged  at  a  fmall  diftance,  almoft  every  one  of  which  reached  its 
Bj  deftination.  The  lieutenant  Juftiniani  received  one  of  thefe  arrows, 
■I  which  pierced  his  hand  through  the  gauntlet  with  which  it  was  co- 
B|  vered,  and  another  ftruck  him.  in  the  fhoulder  for  want  of  his  cuirafsj 
■1  forced  by  extreme  anguifh,  he  quitted  his  poll  to  feek  relief.  The 
■I  Greek  Emperor  learned  at  another  breach,  where  he  commanded  in 

^  l|  perfon,  the  difeouragement  which  Juftiniani’s  retreat  had  Ipread  along 
\  m  In  effed,  the  janifl'aries  approached  in  greater  number 

1 1  towards  this  place;  they  foon  reached  the  top  of  the  wall;  and^ 
.  B  redoubled  the  (laughter,  and  enlarged  the  breach,  whole  bat- 
*  1|  lalions  mounted  by  this  opening,  where  they  no  longer  faw  any  rc- 
They  ran  along  the  ramparts,  and  diftributed  thcmfcives  at 
)l  B  the  different  aflaults  where  their  comrades  had  not  yet  luccceded.  The 
IS  K  unfortunate  Conftantine,  feeing  himfelf  between  two  fixes,  and  know- 
-  cIl  '  ■  M  3  ing 
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ing  the  enemy  were  fpread  over  the  city,  exclaimed,  Will  n# 
Chriftian  deign,  through  pity,  to  take  my  life?’*  To  prevent  hii 
falling  alive  into  the  hands  of  the  vanquifher,  he  laid  afide  his  gilded 
arms,  and  precipitated  himfelf  into  the  middle  of  the  janiflaries,  who 
killed  him  without  knowing  him* 

*  Whim  the  chiefs  and  foldicrs  were  braving  death  on  the  breaches, 
the  filly  people  ran  to  St.  Sophia’s,  to  await  the  event  of  a  pretended 
prediftion.  Some  impoltor  had  prognollicated  to  them,  a  long  time 
before,  that  the  Turks  Ihould  enter  Conftantinople  one  day,  and 
would  penetrate  as  far  as  the  column  of  Conftantine,  where  an  angel 
Ihould  defeend  from  heaven,  arid  put  into  the  hands  of  a  common 
man  a  fword  and  a  feeptre,  faying  to  him,  “  Avenge  the  people  of 
the  Lord;”  that  the  Turks  would  immediately  take  to  flight;  that 
the  Greeks  Ihould  drive  them  in  turn,  under  the  command  of  this 
king,  chofen  by  God  himfelf ;  and  that  they  would  purfue  them  at 
far  as  a  place  called  Monardera,  on  the  frontiers  of  Perfia.  The 
Greeks,  on  the  faith  of  this  abfurd  prophecy,  almoft  rejoiced  to  fee 
their  fellow-citizens  flaughtered :  Ihut  up  in  the  churches,  they  were 
addrefiing  tumultuous  prayers  to  God,  when  the  Ihouts  of  vidlory,  and 
the  noife  of  the  axes  breaking  open  the  doors,  announced  to  them 
death  or  captivity.  The  janiflaries  furrounded  this  unarmed  multi- 
tude ;  avarice  foftened  their  barbarity ;  they  bound  them  together  n\o 
and  two,  choofing  rather  to  fell  of  employ  them  in  their  fervice  than 
to  maflacre  them.  Almofl  all  the  foldiers  had  perifhed  by  the  fword 
of  the  conqueror. 

*  The  great  duke,  or  admiral,  was  more  unfortunate  than  all  the 
others.  The  magnificence  of  his  arms  difeovered  him ;  he  was  con- 
dueled  alive  to  Mahomet,  who  treated  him  at  firfl  with  fome  huma¬ 
nity*  The  conqueror  alked  him  why  the  Greeks  had  perfifted  in  de¬ 
fending  Conflantinople.  You  have,”  faid  he,  loft  your  property 
and  liberty,  which  I  would  have  preferved  you.”  The  prifoner,  who 
had  no  longer  any  thing  to  diflemble,  replied,  Your  firft  officers  en¬ 
couraged  us  to  hold  out,  averring  that  you  would  never  be  able  to 
reduce  us.”  This  anfwer  inftantly  recalled  to  Mahomet’s  mind  foiw 
advice  which  his  Grand  Vizier,  Ali,  had  prefumed  to  give  him  agaicil 
his  intereft  and  glory*  The  great  duke,  who  named  no  one,  con¬ 
firmed  by  this  reply  all  the  fufpicions  of  the  Emperor,  and  the  Vizier 
was  ftrangled  immediately.  The  aflault  had  been  given  in  the  even¬ 
ing,  and  the  city  was  pillaged  in  the  depth  of  the  night.  The  torches 
and  arms  carried  terror  every  where.  Notwithftanding  the  calamity 
of  Conftantinople,  there  was  ftill  that  magnificence  which  the  ancient 
fplendour  of  the  empire  had  introduced.  Rich  clothes,  magnificent 
furniture,  gold,  and  precious  ftones,  every  where  offered  to  the  avidity 
of  the  foldiery.  In  the  fpace  of  a  few  hours,  all  were  bending  under 
the  weight  of  their  booty*  The  fack  of  Conftantinople  was  perhap 
the  leaft  bloody  of  any  related  in  hiftory^  The  foldiers  killed  only 
ibme  young  perfons  of  both  fexes,  on  whom  they  could  not  agree  u 
to  the  divifion,  and  who  were  maflacred,  through  debauchery 
rage,  by  thole  who  would  not  give  them  up  to  the  ftrongeft.  Tbe 
churches,  which  were  richer  than  in  any  other  part  of  Chriilendoni» 
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Turks  committed  every  profanation  with  which  the  excefs  of  viftory 
could  ini'pire  ferocious  men,  who  thought  to  honour  their  religion  by 
infulting  that  of  the  vanquiftied.  They  dragged  about  the  ftreets  the 
images  of  Jefus  Chrid,  the  Virgin  Mary,  and  the  faints,  though  the 
Alcoran  acknowledges  the  former  for  a  prophet,  and  his  mother  for  a 
virgin  after  her  delivery :  they  drank  out  of  the  facred  vafes,  and  em* 
ployed  ibme  of  them  for  infamous  ufes ;  they  covered  their  horfes  with 
the  ornaments  of  the  priefts  and  prelates,  whom  they  were  pleafed  to 
load,  all  enchained  as  they  were,  with  the  gold  and  filver  plundered 
from  their  churches.  Cardinal  Ifidore,  the  pope's  legate,  was  taken 
prifoner  and  fold  like  the  reft,  but  was  fo  fortunate  as  to  conceal  his 
name  and  dignity.  The  Turks,  who  detefted  the  Latin  Chriftians 
ftill  more  than  the  Greeks,  knew  that  a  cardinal  refided  at  that  time 
at  Conftantinople,  and  vainly  endeavoured  to  difeover  him.  The 
cardinal  legate  deceived  them  by  taking  the  clothes  from  a  dead  body, 
and  leaving  it  the  marks  of  his  dignity,  in  the  moment  that  he  faw 
the  city  on  the  point  of  being  taken.  No  one  betrayed  him,  un¬ 
doubtedly  becaufe  no  one  knew  him  again.  In  this  difguife  he  was 
fold  for  a  trifle  to  a  merchant,  who  valued  him  but  little  on  account 
of  his  age  and  weaknefs.  In  the  fequel,  he  found  means  to  efcape 
from  his  captivity  and  return  to  Rome,  where  he  ended  his  days. 
Conftantinople  was  taken  by  the  Turks  on  the  twentieth  of  the  month 
which  they  call  Gimaafel-euvel,  in  the  year  of  the  Hegira  857,  the 
twenty. eighth  of  our  May,  in  the  year  of  Jefus  Chrift  1453,  two 
thouiand  two  hundred  and  five  years  after  the  foundation  of  Rome, 
and  eleven  hundred  and  twenty-three  after  Conftantine  had  removed 
the  feat  of  the  empire  to  Byzantium,  and  had  given  his  name  to  that 
celebrated  city,  defigned  to  become  the  capital  of  another  great  em¬ 
pire.  Thus  ended  the  laft  fhadow  of  Roman  greatnefs,  that  had  fpread 
itfelf  over  half  the  world,  and  which  had  decayed  nearly  in  the  fame 
fpace  of  time  that  it  had  taken  to  raife  itfelf.* 

I 

But,  although  the  image  of  the  Roman  grandeur  was  now 
dellroyed,  and  a  barbarian  had  feated  himlelf  on  the  throne 
ot  the  Cefars,  this  event  proved  fawurable  to  the  progreft 
of  claffical  literature  in  Europe.  Letters  had  begun  to  re- 
vive'in  this  part  of  the  world  ;  and  the  facking  of  Con¬ 
ftantinople  furnifhed  European  ftudents  with  preceptors  in 
the  arts  and  fciences.  Several  learned  men  pafled  from 
Greece  into  Italy,  whence  they  fpread  themfelves  all  over 
the  Weft.  They  brought  with  them  a  more  perfebl  know¬ 
ledge  of  their  language,  valuable  manulcripts  of  their  beft 
authors,  with  the  precepts  and  examples  of  that  eloquence 
which  received  its  birth  in  their  delightful  climes,  and 
which  the  Romans  had  formerly  borrowed  when  they  fub- 
jeded  them  to  their  yoke.  The  new  conquerors  dildained 
to  owe  this  advantage  to  the  vanquiflied.  Confined  to  their 
own  prejudices,  the  Turks  are  never  educated  In  the  fchool 
of  Grecian  philolbphy  or  eloquenee.  For  a  long  time  the 
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ftudy  of  the  Greek  authors  had  been  neglected  in  the  unU 
verlities  of  the  Weft  ;  but  it  foon  recovered  itfelf  after  the 
fall  of  the  Eallern  empire.  Gregory  of  Tiferne  was  the  firft 
who  publicly  taught  Greek  and  Rhetoric  at  Paris.  Among 
the  moft  celebrated  of  his  fucceifors,  who  enriched  Fiance 
with  the  treafures  of  their  country,  were  Baffarion,  who  was 
honoured  with  the  Roman  purpte,  Argyropile,  George  of 
TrebizonJ,  Philelphe,  Hermonyme  of  Sparta,  and  Andro- 
nicus  of  Theffalonica.  About  the  commencement  ot  the 
fame  century,  Eriianuel  Chryfolore  reftored  the  talle  for 
Greek  literature  in  Italy,  He. taught  Leonard  Aretin,  and 
Le  i^ogge  of  Florence. 

..  M.  Mignot  continues  his  hiftory  of  the  Ottoman  empire 
to  the  peace  of  Belgrade  in  1740..  7'he  latter  part  of  it  is 
fo  much  connefted  with  European  traniadfions,  and  has 
been  fo  often  recorded  by  modern  authors,  that  it  contains 
little  novelty  to  molt  readers  of  hiftory. 

General  oblervations  and  remarks  on  the  empires  of  the 
Eaft,  a  developement  of  the  caufes  of  their  progrefs  and 
decline  is  intefefting  and  inftrudtive;  but  the  hiftory  of 
the  oriental  gpvernments  in  detail  has  always  been  found  to 
be  languid  and  dilgulting.  Hapid  revolutions  effected  en¬ 
tirely  by  the.fword  ;  extenfive  conquelts  made  by  barbaroiig 
tribes  of  nations  in  the  decline  ;  proferiptions,  malfacres, 
treachery,  perfidy ;  the  defpotk  tyranny  of  the  prince,  and 
the  abjedt  condition  of  the  people;  form  a  group  of  hiftorical 
figures  which  repel  the  European  eye,  and  from  which  our 
feelings  revolt.  Inftead  ot  the  lultre  of.  heroic  adtion,  we 
mark  a  favage  ferocity,  or  a  barbarous  ciueity  ;  in  the 
place  of  a  profound  or  refined  policy,  we  difeover  low  llra- 
tagem  and  deceit ;  and,  inftead  of  the  annals  t:>f  the  nation, 
w^e  have  only  the  hiftory  of  the  defpot.  7  heftruggIeof 
the  petty  Grecian  ftates  for  liberty  or  fuperiority  are  more 
interelling  to  prefent  curiofity,*  and  will  always  command 
the  attention  and  admiration  of  the  world  much  more  than 
the  revolutions  and  conquefts  of  thofe  mighty  empires  of 
the  Eaft  which  fent  forth  their  millions  from  one  corner  of 
Alia  to  another,  and  extended  their  dominions  over  the  molt 
flourifliing  provinces  of  the  eaflern  and  the  weftern  world. 

M.  Mignot  is  not  acquainted  with  the  oriental  languages, 
but  he  has  carefully  perilled  Leunclavius,  Ducas,  the  Annals 
of  the  Sultans,  tranftated  by  Gaudier,  and  other  authors,  of 
which  he  gives  a  catalogue  in  the  preface.  M.  Cardonne, 
interpreter  to  the  King  of  France  for  the  oriental  languages, 
and  profellbr  of  the  Arabic  tongue  in  the  royal  college,  took 
the  pauis  to  tranflate  for  him  the  moll  interelling  and 
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inftniftive  parts  of  the  three  Turkilh  annalifts,  Naima  Ef- 
fendi,  Rachid  EfFendi,  and  Tchelebi  Zade,  which  commence 
in  the  year  1594  of  the  Chrillian  era,  and  finifh  in  1727; 
Baron  de  Tott  left  him  the  remarks  which  a  fifteen  years 
refidence  at  Cpnftantinople  enabled  him  to  make  on  the 
character  and  manners  of  the  Turks.  Our  author  is  nephew 
to  the  celebrated  V'oltaire,  and  has  probably  been  excited  by 
Avunculus  HcSlor. 

I'hough  not  equal  to  that  Angular  and  univerfal  genius, 
he  poffeU'es  an  accurate  knowledge  of  his  iiibje£t,  a  clearnefs 
of  airangement,  and  a  ftrengtli  as  well  as  juftnels  of  ob- 
fervation,  which  do  honour  to  his  hiltorical  talents.  At  the 
dole  of  their  rel'peftive  reigns  he  draws  the  character  of 
the  emperors ;  a  fpecies  of  compofition  in  which  he  excels. 
Without  the  pomp  or  parade  of  mctaphyfical  refinement  or 
rhetorical  embellifhment,  he  deduces  from  the  hiftory  the 
predominant  qualities  of  the  defpot  in  liich  a  manner  as  to 
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aid  rather  than  anticipate  the  retieftions  of  the  reader.  His 
fiibjecl:,  however,  is  not  fertile,  either  in  great  or  in  good 
charaders.  In  the  annals  of  the  Roman  empire  we  find  the 
moll  refpeftable  as  well  as  the  moil  contemptible  monarc hs; 
a  Nero,  a  Caligula,  a  Domitian,  are  contralted  by  a  Titus, 
a  Trajan,  and  the  Antonines.  Under  the  empire  of  the 
Caliphs  too  we  meet  with  luminous  periods.  The  court  of 
Haroun-aURafehid  w-as  polilhed  and  refined,  and  his  reign 
was  the  Auguftan  age  of  the  Mahometan  empire.  But  in 
the  annals  of  the  Ottomans  we  mark  no  lucid  intervals  ; 
their  original  ignorance,  ai}d  .original  ferocity,  unenlight¬ 
ened  and  unrefined,  diltinguifh  and  debafe  every  period  of 
their  hiftory.  Seldom  does  even  an  illuftrious. .individual 
attraft  our  attention.  Sometimes  we  find  Viziers,  fuch  as 
the  Kiuperlis,  who  had  lenfe  to  difeern  and  fpirit  to  purfue 
the  interefts  of  the  empire ;  but  fuch  charaflers  are  rari 
nantes  in  Gurgite  vqfio.  I'he  lemperors  are  Icarcely  to  be 
dillinguilhed  from  one  another  but  by  a  greater  or  IcfTer 
portion  of  cruelty  or  voliiptiioufnefs. 

Although  the  empires  of  the  Eaft  are  generally  of  fliort 
duration,  the  Ottoman  power  has  continued  for  near  fix 
centuries.  For  this  fecurity  and  permanency  the  Turks  are 
not  indebted  to  their  own  political  or  military  talents,  but 
to  the  maxims  ot  European  policy.  Although  the  Emperor 
of  Germany,  or  the  Emprels  of  Riiflia,  may  call  an  ambi- 
|tious  eye  to  the  dominions  of  the  crelcent,  the  power  of 
France  and  of  ErulUa  will  retard  if  not  prevent  the  fall  of 
liat  empire. 

The 


I  JO  Jhhe  ClavigcroV  HiJIory  of  Mexico. 

The  hiilory  of  the  Turks  is  chiefly  known  to  the  Englift 
reader  by  Knollcs,  an  injudicious  and  inelegant  writer,  to 
whofcdull  and  voluminous  compilations  the  work  before  m 
is  a  proper  fubltitute.  I'hc  tranflation,  though  by  no 
means  without  errors,  is  a  valuable  acquifition  to  the 
Englifti  reader. 


Art.  II.  The  Hi/lory  of  Mexico.  ColIeSied  from  Spanifh  and 
Mexican  Hijiorians/from  ManuferiptSy  and  ancient  Faint- 
ings  of  the  Indians,  llluftrated  by  Charts  and  other  Copper¬ 
plates.  To  7vhich  are  addedy  Critical  Dijjertations  on  the 
Landy  the  Animals y  and  Inhabitants  of  Mexico.  ByJhhe 
V.  Francejeo  Saverio  Clavigero.  Tranjlated  from  the  original 
‘  Italian,  by  Charles  Cullen,  Efq.  2  vols.  410.  2I.  2s.  boards. 
Robinlbns.  London,  1787. 

[  Continued  from  June.  J 

1  N  the  fecond  book  of  this  hiftory  we  have  an  account  of 
*  the  I'oltecas,  Chechemecas,  Acolhuas,  Olmecas,  and 
other  nations  that  inhabited  the  country  of  Anahuac  before 
the  Mexicans.  TheToItecas  are  the  oldeft  nation  of  which 
there  are  any  records  in  America.  Banifhed  from  their 
f)wn  country  in  the  kingdom  of  Tollan,  they  began  to 
wander  in  the  569th  year  of  our  era.  They  wandered  from 
region  to  region  for  one  hundred  and  four  years,  till  they 
arrived  at  a  place  to  which  they  gave  the  name  of  Tollant- 
xinco,  about  fltty  miles  to  the  ealt  of  that  fpot,  where,  ionic 
centuries  after,  w’as  founded  the  famous  city  of  Mexico. 
Not  chilling  to  fettle  in  that  country,  although  the  climate 
is  mild,  and  the  foil  fruitful,  in  twenty  years  after  they 
moved  forty  miles  tow'ards  the  weft,  where,  along  the  banks 
of  a  river,  they  founded  the  city  of  Tollan,  or  I'ula,  after  the 
name  of  their  native  country.  That  city,  the  moll  ancient 
in  Anahuac,  is  one  of  the  moll  celebrated  in  the  hiltorvof 
Mexico,  and  became  the  capital  of  the  Toltecan  kingdom, 
and  the  court  of  their  kings.  Their  monarchy  began  in 
the  607th  year  of  the  Chriltian  era,  and  lafted  three  hun¬ 
dred  and  eighty-four  years. 

'^I'hc  I'oltecas  were  the  moll  celebrated  people  of  Anahuac 
lor  their  fuperior  civilization  and  Ikill  in  the  arts  ;  whence, 
in  lubfeejuent  ages,  it  became  common  to  diftinguiih  the 
molt  remarkable  artifts  by  the  appellation  of  I'oltecas.  They 
always  lived  in  fociety,  colledled  into  cities,  uixler  the 
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tcrnment  of  kings  and  regular  laws.  They  were  Icfs  ad¬ 
dicted  to  the  exercife  of  arms  than  to  the  cultivation  of 
arts.  The  nations  that  have  fucceeded  them  have  acknow¬ 
ledged  themfelves  indebted  to  the  Toltecas  for  their  know¬ 
ledge  of  the  culture  of  grain,  cotton,  pepper,  and  the  moll 
ufetul  fruits.  Nor  did  they  only  pradtile  thofe  arts  which 
are  diftated  byneceflity,  but  thofe  alfo  which  minifter  to 
luxury.  They  had  the  art  of  calling  gold  and  filver,  and 
acquired  great  reputation  from  the  cutting  of  all  kinds  of 
gems.  Nothing,  however,  railes  their  charadler  fo  high  as 
their  having  been  the  inventors  or  reformers  of  that  fyltem 
of  the  arrangement  of  time,  which  was  adopted  by  all  the 
civilized  nations  of  Anahuac,  and  which  implies  numerous 
obfervations,  and  a  w^onderfiilly  corredl  allronomy.  Acofta 
and  Gomara  (from  whom  the  modern  compilers  have  chiefly 
borrowed)  make  no  mention  of  this  people,  becaufe  their 
knowledge  of  them  was  imperfedl  and  obfeure.  We  are, 
therefore,  indebted  to  our  author,  as  well  as  toTorquemada 
and  Boturini,  for  introducing  to  our  acquaintance  the  flrlt 
civilized  nation  of  America. 

After  having  given  an  account  of  the  Chechemecas, 
Acoihuas,  and  Olmecas,  our  author  delcribes  the  expedition 
|of  the  Aztecas,  or  Mexicans,  from  their  native  region  of 
Aztlan  to  the  country  of  Anahuac.  Aztlan  was  lituated  to 
the  north  of  the  gulph  of  California,  and  its  inhabitants 
began  to  migrate  towards  Anahuac  in  the  year  1160  of  the 
vulgar  era.  After  having  wandered,  or  fojourned  in  various 
regions,  they  arrived  at  lall  on  the  borders  of  the  lake  of 
Mexico,  in  the  1325th  year  of  the  Chriftian  era.  On  tak¬ 
ing  polTeffion  of  that  place,  they  erefted  a  temple  to  their 
god  Huitzilopochtli,  the  god  of  war.  Around  the  fanftuary 
they  began  to  build  their  milerable  huts  of  reeds  and  rulhes. 
Such  was  the  beginning  of  the  city  of  Mexico,  which,  in 
after  ages,  was  to  become  the  court  of  a  great  empire,  and 
the  largeft  as  well  as  moll  beautiful  city  of  the  new  world. 
By  changing  their  lituation,  the  Mexicans  did  not  fuddenly 
improve  their  condition.  Infulated  in  the  middle  of  a  lake, 
^^thout  lands  to  cultivate,  without  garments  to  cover  them, 
i^nd  living  in  a  conllant  diHrull  of  their  neighbours,  they 
led  a  miferable  life,  and  fupported  themfelves  folely  on  the 
animal  and  vegetable  produftions  of  the  lake.  But  neceflity 
is  the  parent  of  induftry  and  of  ingenious  invention.  The 
t'hief  want  which  the  Mexicans  experienced  was  that  of 
TheY^Found  for  their  habitations,  as  the  little  ifland  of  Tcnoch- 
he  fufficient  for  its  inhabitants.  To  remedy 

defetff,  they  railed  palifades  in  thofe  places  where  the 
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water  was  fhallow,  which 'they  terraced  with  flones  and 
turf,  uniting. to  their  principal  illand  feveral  linaller  ones  at 
a  little  diftance.  In  order  to  procure  what  was  necelfary 
for  their  habitations,  their  clothing  and  their  food,  the/ 
applied  thcmfelves  with,  the^utmoft  alfiduity  to  fiftiing,  and 
to  the  catching  of  innumerable  kinds  of  birds,  which  Hocked 
there  to  feed  in  the  water.  By  inltituting  a  traffic  with 
this  game»  in  the  furrounding  villages  lituated  on  the  bor¬ 
ders  of  the  lake,  they  obtained  the  objefts  of  their  wifhes. 
The  chief  exertion  of  their  induftry  was  to  form  moveable 
fields  and  gardens,  which  floated  on  the  waters.  The  me¬ 
thod  which  they  purfued  to  make  thefe,  and  which  they  ftill 
praftife,  is  extremely  fimple. 

•  They  plait  and  twift  willows,  and  roots  of  marlh  plants,  or  other 
materials,  together,  which  are  light,  but  capable  of  fupporting  the 
earth  of  the  garden  firmly  united.  Upon  this  foundation  they  Jay 
the  light  bufhes  which  float  on  the  lake,  and  over  all  the  mud  and 
dirt  which  they  draw  up  from  the  bottom  of  the  fame  lake.  Their 
regular  figure  is  quadrangular  ;  their  length  and  breadth  various ;  but, 
as  far  as  we  can  judge,  they  are  about  eight  perches  long,  and  not 
more  than  three  in  breadth,  and  have  lefs  than  a  foot  of  elevation 
above  the  furface  of  the  water.  Thefe  were  the  firft  fields  which  the 
Mexicans  owned  after  the  foundation  of  Mexico;  there  they  firit  cul- 
tivated  the  maize,  great  pepper,  and  other  plants  neceflary  for  their 
fupport.  In  progrels  of  time;  as  thofe  fields  grew  numerous  from  the 
indnrtry  of  thofe  people,  there  were  among  them  gardens  of  flowers 
and  odoriferous  plants,  which  were  employed  in  the  worlhip  oT  their, 
gods,  and  ferved  for  the  recreation  of  the  nobles.  At  prefent  they 
cultivate  flowers,  and  every  fort  of  garden  herbs,  upon  them.  Every 
day  of  the  year,  at  fun^rife,  innumerable  vefTels,  loaded  with  various 
kinds  of  flowers  and  herbs,  which  are  cultivated  in  thofe  gardens,  are. 
feen  arriving  by  the  canal,  at  the  great  market  place  of  that  capital. 
All  plants  thrive  there  furprifingly ;  the  mud  of  the  lake  is  an  ex¬ 
tremely  fertile  foil,  and  requires  no  water  from  the  clouds.  In  the 
largell  gardens  there  is  commonly  a  little  tree,  and  even  a  little  hut  to 
fheiter  the  cultivator,  and  defend  him  from  rain  or  the  fun.  When 
the  owner  of  a  garden,  or  the  Chinampa^  as  he  is  ufually  called, 
wifhes  to  change  his  lituation,  to  remove  from  a  difagreeable  neigh¬ 
bour,  or  to  come  nearer  to  his  own  family,  he  gets  into  his  little  veiiel) 
and,  by  his  own  llrength  alone,  if  the  garden  is  fmall,  or  with  the 
affillance  of  others  if  it  is  large,  he  tows  it  after  him,  and  conduds  it 
wherever  he  pleafes,  with  the  little  tree  and  hut  upon  it.  That  part 
of  the  lake  where  thofe  floating  gardens  are  is  a  place  of  infiuite 
icci cation,  where  the  lenfes  receive  the  higheft  pofCble  gratification.’ 

In  limilar  circumltances  mankind  have  dilcovered  the 
greatett  eftbrts  of  ingenuity,  and,  fumulated  by  necellity> 
have  invented  the  arts  oi  civil  life.  A  lituation  in  whkh 
there  are  difficulties  to  lurmount,  andobftacles  to  oveicomci 
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brings  the  Human  powers  into  exertion,  and  ftrikes  out  in¬ 
ventions  or  improvements.  The  annual  inundation  of  the 
Nile  taught  the  Egyptians  to  avail  themfelves  of  its  waters; 
the  fpirit  of  induYtry,  and  the  principle  of  improvement, 
being  once  fet  agoing,  gave  birth  to  the  arts  and  fciences. 
The  barren  territory  of  i^henicia  turned  the  attention  of  its 
inhabitants  to  the  fea,  who,  by  improving  their  maritime 
advantages,  became  the  firil  commercial  power  in  the  an¬ 
cient  world.  Venice,  rifing  from  its  marfhes,  fet  the  firff: 
example  of  ingenuity  to  modern  Europe  ;  and  a  few  iflands, 
f  formed  by  the  induftry  of  the  inhal)itants  from  the  mud  of 
.  the  lake  of  Mexico,  gave  rife  to  the  greateft  empire  in  the 
new  world. 

r  The  Mexican  government  was  originally  ariftocratical ; 
Jthe  whole  nation  paying  obedience  to  an  alfembly  compofed 
of  perfons  the  moft  refpcifable  for  their  nobility,  wildom, 
or  valour.  The  number  of  thofe  who  governed  at  the 
foundation  of  Mexico  was  twenty,  among  whom  the  chief 
_in  authority  was  Tenoch,  as  appears  from  their  paintings. 
iThe  humble  ftate  in  which  they  felt  themlblves,  the  cala- 
finities  which  they  fufFered  from  their  neighbours,  and  the 
lexample  of  the  Chechemecas,  the  Tepenecas,  and  the  Col- 
jhuas,  incited  them  to  eredf  their  little  ftate  into  a  mo- 
archy,  imagining  that  the  royal  authority  would  throw 
bme  f'plendour  on  the  whole  body  of  the  nation;  and  flat-  ' 
ering  themfelves  that,  in  their  new  chief,  they  would  find 
guardian  who  would  watch  over  the  ftate,  and  a  general 
ivho  would  defend  them  from  their  enemies.  The  eleftioa 
ell,  by  common  confent,  on  Acamapitzin,  the  fon  of  a  no- 
le  Alleca,  and  a  princefs  of  the  royal  family  of  Colhuacan. 
Jnder  the  reign  of  eight  kings  the  Mexicans  continued  to 
xtend  their  territories,  and  augment  their  power,  by  the 
onqueft  of  the  neighbouring  nations,  till  the  beginning  of 
he  fixteenth  century  ;*  that  eventful  period,  when  a  hand- 
ul  of  Europeans,  arriving  in  America,  fliook  the  kingdom 
0  its  centre,  changed  the  deftiny,  and  reverfed  the  w’hole 
jrder  and  fyftem,  of  the  new  world,  Montezuma,  at  that 
Me, fat  on  the  throne;  a  prince  remarkable  for  his  military 
dents,  and  tyrannical  difpofition,  who  by  influence  and  ad- 
refs  had  turned  the  Mexican  monarchy  into  a  complete 
yftem  of  defpotifm.  The  account  of  his  government,  pa- 
and  gardens,  is  written  with  much  elegance,  and 
ivcsa  pidture  of  American  magnificence  which  will  aftonifh 
European  reader: 

‘  All  the  fervants  of  his  palace  confided  of  perfons  of  rank.  Be- 
Ms  thofe  who  conftantly  lived  in  it,  every  morning  fix  hundred 
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feudatory  lords  and  nobles  came  to  pay  court  to  him.  They  palTeJ 
the  whole  day  in  the  antichamber,  where  none  of  their  fervants  were 
permitted  to  enter,  convcrfing  in  a  low  voice,  and  waiting  the  orden 
of  their  fovereign.  The  fervants  who  accompanied  thofc  lords  were 
fo  numerous  as  to  occupy  three  fmall  courts  of  the  palace ;  and  many 
waited  in  the  ftreets.  The  women  about  the  court  were  not  lefs  in 
number,  including  thofc  of  rank,  fervants,  and  flaves.  All  thii 
numerous  female  tribe  lived  Ihut  up  in  a  kind  of  feraglio,  under  the 
care  of  fome  noble  matrons,  who  watched  over  their  conduct ;  ai 
thefe  kings  were  extremely  jealous,  and  every  piece  of  mifeondud 
which  happened  in  the  palace,  however  flight,  was  fevercly  punifhed, 
Of  thefe  women  the  king  retained  thofe  who  pleafed  him  ;  the  othn 
he  gave  away,  as  a  recom pence  for  the  fervices  of  his  vaflals.  At 
the  feudatories  of  the  crown  were  obliged  to  refide,  for  fome  montlii 
of  the  year,  at  the  court ;  and,  at  their  return  to  their  ilates,  to  \m 
their  fons  or  brothers  behind  them  as  hoftages,  which  the  king  it- 
manded  as  a  fecurity  for  their  fidelity ;  on  which  account  they  re< 
quired  to  keep  houfes  in  Mexico. 

‘  The  forms  and  ceremonials  Introduced  at  court  were  anothr 
cfFeA  of  the  defpotifm  of  Montezuma.  No  one  could  enter  the  pa¬ 
lace,  either  to  ferve  the  king,  or  to  confer  with  him  on  any  bufinefi, 
without  pulling  Off  his  Ihoes  and  ftockings  at  the  gate.  No  perfoi 
was  allowed  to  appear  before  the  king  in  any  pompous  drefs,  as  it 
was  deemed  a  want  of  refpeft  to  majelly  ;  confequently  the  greatd 
lords,  excepting  the  neareft  relations  of  the  king,  ftripped  themfeivn 
of  the  rich  drefs  which  they  wore,  or  at  lead  covered  it  with  one  more 
ordinary,  to  Ihew  their  humility  before  him.  All  perfons,  on  enteriq 
the  hall  of  audience,  and  before  fpeaking  to  the  king,  made  tlirce 
bows,  faying  at  the  firfl,  lord  ;  at  the  fecond,  my  lord ;  and  at  tiit 
third,  great  lord.  They  fpoke  low,  and  with  the  head  inclined,  aif 
received  the  anfwer  which  the  king  gave  them  by  means  of  his  fecre-l 
taries,  as  attentively  and  humbly  as  if  it  had  been  the  voice  of  2a 
oracle.  In  taking  leave,  no  perfon  ever  turned  his  back  upon  tbe^ 
throne.  K 

*  The  audience-haH  ferved  alfo  for  his  dining  room.  The  tat  t 
was  a  large  pillow,  and  his  feat  a  low  chair.  The  table-cloth,  na:  ^ 
kins,  and  towels,  were  of  cotton,  but  very  fine,  white,  and  alwa)*™ 
perfedUy  clean.  The  kitchen  utenfils  were  of  the  earthen  ware  c! 
Cholula ;  but  none  of  thefe  things  ever  ferved  him  more  than  once, 
immediately  after  he  gave  them  to  one  of  his  nobles.  The  cups  ii 
which  they  prepared  his  chocolate,  and  other  drinks  of  the  cocoa, 
of  gold,  or  fome  beautiful  fea-ihell,  or  naturally  formed  vefTels  ceV 
rioufly  varnilhed,  of  which  we  fliall  fpeak  hereafter.  He  had  go'S 
plate,  but  it  was  ufed  only  on  certain  feftivals  in  the  temple.  TbJV 
number  and  variety  of  dUhes  at  his  table  amazed  the  Spaniards 
faw  them.  The  conqueror  Cortez  fays  that  they  covered  the  floor^^F 
a  great  hall;  and  that  there  were  dilhes  of  every  kind  of  game, 
fruit,  and  herbs,  ,of  that  country.  Three  or  four  hundred  neb* 
youths  carried  this  dinner  in  form ;  prefented  it  as  foon  as  the  king  tv 
down  to  table,  and  immediately  retired;  and,  that  it  might  not 
cold,  every  difti  was  accompanied  with  its  chafing-dilh.  The  Ht* 

marked  with  a  rod,  which  he  had  in  bis  hand,  the  meats  which 
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cbofcf  and  the  reft  were  diftributed  among  the  nobles  who  were  in  the 
aniichamber.  Before  he  fat  down,  four  of  the  moft  beautiful  women 
of  his  feraglio  prefented  water  to  him  to  wafti  his  hands,  and  conti« 
nucd  ftanding  all  the  time  of  his  dinner,  together  with  fix  of  his  prin¬ 
cipal  minifters,  and  his  carver. 

<  As  foon  as  the  king  fat  down  to  table,  the  carver  (hut  the  door  of 
the  hall,  that  none  of  the  other  nobles  might  fee  him  ear.  The  nii- 
niilers  ftood  at  a  diftance,  and  kept  a  profound  filence,  unlefs  when 
they  made  anfwer  to  what  the  king  faid.  The  carver  and  the  four 
women  ferved  the  dilhes  to  him,  befides  two  others  w  ho  brought  him 
bread  made  of  maize  baked  with  eggs.  He  frequently  heard  inufic 
during  the  time  of  his  meal,  and  was  entertained  with  the  humorous 
fayings  of  fome  deformed  men  whom  he  kept  out  of  mere  ftate.  He 
(hewed  much  fatisfa^ion  in  hearing  them,  and  obferved  that,  amongft 
I  their  jefts,  they  frequently  pronounced  fome  important  truth.  When 
bis  dinner  was  over,  he  took  tobacco  mixed  with  liquid  amber,  in  a 
pipe  or  reed  beautifully  varni(hed,  and  with  the  fmoke  of  it  put  him- 
fclf  to  (leep. 

‘  After  having  flept  a  little,  upon  the  fame  low'  chair  he  gave  au¬ 
dience,  and  liftened  attentively  to  all  that  was  communicated  to 
him;  encouraged  thofe  who,  from  embarralTment,  w'ere  unable  to 
{peak  to  him,  and  aniwered  every  one  by  his  minifters  or  feerttarjes. 
After  giving  audience,  he  was  entertained  with  mufic,  being  much 
delighted  with  hearing  the  glorious  adlions  of  his  anceftors  fung.  At 

I’  :r  times  he  amufed  himfelf  with  (eeing  various  games  played,  of 
ch  we  (hall  fpeak  hereafter.  When  he  went  abroad,  he  was  car- 
on  the  (boulders  of  the  nobles  in  a  litter  covered  with  a  rich  ca- 
y,  attended  by  a  numerous  retinue  of  courtiers ;  and  wherever  he 
ed,  every  perion  ftopped  with  their  eyes  fliut,  as  if  they  feared  to 
dazzled  with  the  fplendour  of  majefty.  When  he  alighted  from 
litter  to  walk  on  toot,  they  fpread  carpets  that  he  might  not  touch 
earth  with  his  feet. 

The  grandeur  and  magnificence  of  his  palaces,  houfes  of  plea- 
,  woods,  and  gardens,  were  correfpondent  to  his  majefty.  The 
ice  of  his  ufual  refidence  was  a  vaft  edifice  of  ftone  and  lime, 
ch  had  twenty  doors  to  the  public  fquare  and  llreets ;  three  great 
rts,  in  one  of  which  was  a  beautiful  fountain,  feveral  halls,  and 
e  than  a  hundred  chambers.  Some  of  the  apartments  had  walls 
marble  and  other  valuable  kinds  of  ftone.  The  beams  were  of 
^r,  cyprefs,  and  other  excellent  woods,  well  finifhed  and  carved* 
ong  the  halls  there  was  one  fo  large,  that,  according  to  the  tefti- 
ly  of  an  eye>witnefs  of  vetacity,  it  could  contain  three  thoufand 
pie.  Befides  this  palace,  he  had  others,  both  within  and  without 
capital.  In  Mexico,  befides  the  feraglio  for  his  wives,  there  was 
^ing  for  all  his  minifters  and  counfellors,  and  all  the  officers  of  his 
(ehold  and  court ;  and  alfo  accommodation  for  foreign  lords  who 
^’cd  there,  and  particularly  for  the  two  allied  kings; 

Two  houfes. in  Mexico  he  appropriated  to  animals;  the  one  for 
Is*  which  did  not  live  by  prey ;  the  other  for  thofe  of  p:  ey,  qua* 
Ms,  and  reptiles.  There  were  feveral  chambers  beiongii  g  to 
and  galleries  fupported  on  pillars  of  marble,  all  of  one  \  iece. 
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Thcfc  gallarles  looked  towards  a  garden,  where,  in  the  midfl  of  feme 
ihrubbery,  ten  fifli-ponds  were  formed,  fome  of  them  of  frefli  water  j 
for  the  aquatic  birds  of  rivers,  and  others  of  fait  water  for  thofe  of  the 
fca.  In  other  parts  of  the  houfe  were  all  forts  of  birds,  in  fuch  num- 
ber  and  variety  as  to  ftrike  the  Spaniards  with  wonder,  who  coul^ 
BOt  believe  there  was  any  fpecies  in  the  world  wanting  to  the  collec. 
tion.  They  were  fupplied  with  the  fame  food  which  they  fed  upoa 
while  they  enjoyed  their  liberty,  whether  feeds,  fruits,  or  inltds. 
For  thofe  birds  which  lived  on  fifh  only,  the  daily  confumption  was  tea 
Caflilian  /r/os  of  fifh,  (according  to  the  teflimony  of  the  conqueror 
Cortez,  in  his  letters  to  Charles  the  Fifth)  which  is  more  than  three 
hundred  Roman  pounds.  Three  hundred  men,  fays  Cortez,  were  em. 
ployed  to  take  care  of  thofe  birds,  befidcs  their  phyficians,  who  ob. 
ferved  their  diflempers,  and  applied  timely  remedies  to  them.  Of 
thofe  three  hundred  men,  fome  procured  them  their  food,  others  dif. 
tributed  it,  others  took  care  of  their  eggs  at  the  time  of  their  incuba. 
tion,  and  others  picked  their  plumage  at  certain  feafons  of  the  year; 
for,  befides  the  pleafure  w'hich  the  king  took  in  feeing  fo  great  a  me], 
titudeof  animals  collected  together,  he  was  principally  careful  of  their 
feathers,  not  lefs  for  the  fake  of  the  famous  Mofaic  images,  of  whici 
we  lhall  fpeak  hereafter,  than  of  the  other  works  which  were  inadeoi 
them.  '1  he  halls  and  chambers  of  thofe  houfes  were  fo  many  in  num* 
ber,  as  the  conqueror  abovementioned  attefls,  that  they  could  have 
accommodated  two  great  princes  - with  all  their  retinue.  Thiscel®. 
brated  houfe  was  fituated  in  the  place  where,  at  prefent,  the  great  coc- 
vent  of  St.  Francis  Hands. 

*  The  other  houle,  appropriated  to  the  wild  animals,  had  a  larjtl 
and  handfome  court,  with  a  chequered  pavement,  and  was  dividd 
into  various  apartments.  One  of  them  contained  all  the  birds  of  prer, 
from  the  royal  eagle  to  the  keftrel,  and  many  individuals  of  cveiy 
fpecies.  Thefe  birds  were  diilributed,  according  to  their  fpecies,  ii 
various  fubterraneous  chambers,  which  were  more  than  leven  tec 
deep,  and  upwards  of  feventeen  in  length  and  breadth.  1  iie  half  0: 
every  chamber  was  covered  with  fiat  Hones;  and  Hakes  were  fixedj 
the  wall,  on  which  they  might  fleep,  and  be  defended  from  rs:" 
The  other  half  of  the  chamber  was  only  covered  with  a  lattice 
through  which  they  enjoyed  the  light  of  the  fun.  For  the  fupport  & 
thefe  birds,  were  killed  daily  near  five  hundred  turkeys.  In  the  lar' 
houfe  were  many  low  halls,  filled  w'ith  a  great  number  of  ftrc] 
wooden  cages,  in  which  lions,  tygers,  wolves,  coyuito,  and  wild  4 
were  confined,  and  all  other  kinds  oi  wild  beaHs,  which  were  fed  ufc^ 
deer,  rabbits,  hares,  tcchichis,  and  other  animals,  and  the  intellines^ 
human  faciifices. 

•  I'he  King  of  Mexico  not  only  kept  all  the  fpecies  of 
which  other  princes  do  for  Hate,  but  likewife  fuch  as  by  nature 
exempted  from  llavery,  namely ,  crocodiles  and  ferpents.  The  ict® 
pents  were  kept  in  large  calks  or  velVels;  the  crocodiles  in  ponds, 
were  wailed  rcund  There  were  alio  various  ponds  ror  liih,  two*^ 
which  that  arc  r.  ir.ainirg  and  Hill  Dcautiiul,  we  have  leen  in  thefr 
lacc  of  Cbapolte^  two  miics  from  Mexico* 
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♦  Montezuma,  who  was  not  fatisfied  with  having  every  fort  of  ani- 
tnal  in  his  palace,  alfo  collided  there  ail  irregularly  formed  men,  who 
cither  from  the  colour  of  their  hair,  or  of  their  fkin,  or  fome  other  de¬ 
formity  in  their  perfons,  were  oddities  of  tl.tlr  fpecies.  An  humour 
this,  however,  not  unattended  with  beneficial  cenfequences,  as  it  gave 
maintenance  to  a  number  ol  miferablc  objeds,  and  delivered  them  liom 
the  inhuman  infults  of  their  other  fellow-creatures. 

<  All  his  palaces  were  furrounded  .with  beautiful  gardens,  where 
there  was  every  kind  of  beautiful  flower,  odori'erous  herb,  and  medi¬ 
cinal  plant.  '’He  had  likewife  woods  incloftd  with  walls,  and  fur- 
nilhed  with  variety  of  game,  in  which  he  frequently  fported.  One  of 
thofe  woods  was  upon  an  iflan  i  in  the  lake,  known  at  preient  among 
the  Spaniards  by  the  name  Piston* 

‘  Of  all  thefe  palaces,  gardens,  and  woods,. there  is  now  remaining 
the  wood  of  Chapoitepec  only,  which  the  Spanifli  viceroys  h:ive  pre¬ 
ferred  for  their  pleafure.  All  the  others  were  deftioyed  by  the  con¬ 
querors.  They  laid  in  rains  the  moll  magnificent  buildings  of  anti¬ 
quity ;  fometimes  from  an  indifereet  zeal  for  religion,  fometimes  in 
revenge,  or  to  make  ule  of  the  materials..  They  negleded  the  cultiva¬ 
tion  of  the  royal  gardens,  cut  down  the  w'oods,  and  reduced  that  coun¬ 
try  to  fuch  a  Hate,  the  magnificence  of  its  former  kings  could  not  now 
find  belief,  were  it  not  confirmed  by  the  tefliraony  of.  thofe  who  were 
thecaufes  of  its  annihilation.' 

Here  we  find  a  government,  like  the  oriental  empires, 
feudal  in  its  form  and  defpotic  in  its  nature.  The  mo* 
narchy  of  Mexico,  however,  at  firlt  was  limited  ;  but  as  it 
owed  its  greatnels  to  conquered  kingdoms,  an  acceflion  of 
territory  to  the  nation  was  allb  an  addition  of  power  to  the 
prince ;  and  Montezuma,  befide  the  alcendency  which  he 
acquired  by  his.perlbnal  charadter  and  military  virtues, 
united  the  funftions  of  king  and  priell ;  an  union  which 
never  fails  to  introduce  unlimited  and  defpotic  power  *. 

In  the  fixth  book  Clavigero  gives  an  account  of  the  reli¬ 
gion  of  the  Mexicans,  their  gods,  temples,  priefts,  lacrifices, 
and  offerings  ;  their  fafts  and  aufterities,  their  chronology, 
calendar,  and  fellivals ;  their  ceremonies  upon  the  birth  of 
children,  at  marriages  and  funerals. 

In  tracing  the  hiftory  of  the  human  mind,  it  is  amiifing 
to  a  philofopher  to  oblerve  the  lame  truths  and  the  fam© 
errors  making. their  appearance  in  all  parts  of  the  globe,  and 
in  every  age  of  the  world.  Not  that  thele  were  harided 
down  by  tradition  from  remote 'anceftors,  or  ’ tranimitted 
from  one  people  to  another  by  oral  communication.  The 
feeds  of  fuperllition,  as  well  as  of  good  lenfe,  ingenuity. 


See  this  ingenioufly  illuflrated  in  Mr.  Logan's  Dijfertation  on  th$ 
^^9vernmenf^  Manners^  and  Spirit  of 

'  ItNc.  Rev.  Vol.X.  Sept.  1787,  ^  and 
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and  policy,  are  fown  in  human  nature,  and  iend  up  jfhoots 
in  every  fituation  that  favours  their  growth.  The  Mexicans 
had  an  idea,  though  impertert.  ot  one  Supreme  Being;  and 
they  l)elieved  alfo  in  the  exiflence  ot  an  evil  fpirit,  the 
enemy  of  mankind,  whom  they  dillinguifhed  by  the  appel. 
lation  of  Rational  Owl,  and  who  they  affirmed  often  ap. 
peared  to  men,  for  the  purpofe  of  terrifying  or  injuring 
them.  The  Otomies,  the  moft  barbarous  nation  of  South- 
America,  believed  that  the  foul  perilhed  with  the  body; 
while  the  Mexicans,  and  all  the  other  polifhed  nations  of 
Anahuac,  confidered  it  as  immortal,  extending  at  the  fame 
time  the  blefling  of  immortality  to  the  fouls  of  brutes. 
Their  ideas  of  a  future  ftate,  if  not  very  philofophical,  were 
gay  and  elegant.  T  hey  believed  that  the  fouls  of  foldiers 
who  fell  in  battle,  and  of  women  who  died  in  labour,  went 
to  the  houfe  of  the  fun,  where  they  led  a  life  of  endlefs  de¬ 
light.  There  every  day,  at  the  firft  appearance  of  the  fun’s 
rays,  they  hailed  his  birth  with  rejoicings,  and  attended  him 
to  his  meridian  with  dancing,  and  the  mufic  of  inftruments 
and  of  voices.  After  four  years  of  that  glorious  life,  they 
luppofed  that  thele  Ipirits  went  to  animate  clouds,  and  biitfs 
of  beautiful  feathers  and  Iweet  fong;  but  always  at  liberty 
to  rife  again  to  heaven,  or  delcend  upon  the  earth  to  war¬ 
ble  and  fuck  the  flowers.  The  Pythagorean,  or  rather  In¬ 
dian  tranfmigration,  was  held  by  the  people  of  Tlafcala, 
who  believed  that  the  fouls  of  peiibns  of  rank  went,  alter 
their  death,  to  inhabit  the  bodies  of  beautiful  birds  and  the 
nobler  quadrupeds;  while  the  fouls  of  inferior  perfons  were 
luppofed  to  pafs  into  weafels,  beetles,  and  other  animals  of 
an  inferior  clafs.  The  difficulty  of  conceiving  a  mode  ot 
.exiflence  different  from  what  we  have  feen,  probably  lug- 
gelled  this  wild  theory,  which  has  made  the  tour  of  the 
globe.  The  doftrine  of  the  refurreftion  of  the  dead,  asit 
1$  the  only  true,  is  alfo  the  only  intelligible,  idea  o'f  a  future 
Hate. 

Among  the  deities  worfiiipped  by  the  Mexicans,  there 
were  thirteen  principal  or  greater  gods,  in  honour  of  wboiti 
they  confecraicd  that  number.  The  four  periods  of.  their 
century  (containing  fifty-two  years)  confiiled  of  thirUi^ 
years  each  ;  thirteen  months  formed  their  cycle  of  two  bun* 
dred  and  lixfy  days  ;  and  thirteen  days  their  Imallcr  periods. 
Their  year  confifted,  like  ours,  of  three  hundred  and  fixty- 
five  days  ;  for  though  it  was  compofed  of  eighteen  month?, 
each  confiding  of  twenty  days,  which  amount  only  to  three 
hundred  and  lixty,  they  added  after  the  lad  month  five  days» 
which  they  called  JSemcjiimi,  or  ufelefs,  becaufc  in  thek 
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days  they  did  nothing  but  receive  and  return  vifits.  The 
Mexican  fyftem  of  the  diftribution  of  time,  which  they  de¬ 
rived  from  the  Toltccans,  is  artificial  and  intricate,  and 
could  not  be  the  produdfion  of  a  rude  or  unpolilhed  people. 
What  appears  moft  furprifing  in  their  mode  of  computing 
lime  is,  that,  having  difcovered  the  excels  of  a  few  hours  in 
the  folar  above  the  civil  year,  they  made  ufe  of  intercalary 
days  to  bring  them  to  an  equality  ;  but  with  this  difference 
from  the  mode  eftablifhed  by  Julius  Cxfar  in  the  Roman 
calendar,  that  they  did  not  interpofe  a  day  every  four  years, 
but  thirteen  days  (employing  even  here  their  favourite  num¬ 
ber)  every  fifty-two  years,  which  produces  the  fame  regu¬ 
lation  of  time.'  The  true  length  of  the  I'olar  year  was  only 
difcovered  by  the  Egyptians  and  Chaldeans,  nations  emi¬ 
nent  for  the  ftudy  of  aftronomy,  in  the  later  periods  of 
their  hiftory.  The  Mexican,  or  Toltccan,  computation  and 
arrangement  of  time  is  fo  different  from  that  of  all  other 
nations  as  manifeflly  to  demonftrate  that  their  aftronomy 
is  Aboriginal.  This  difeovery  therefore,  with  their  efforts 
in  the  arts,  entitle  them  to  hold  a  higher  rank  iti  the  fcale 
:of  civilized  nations  than  has  been  alfigned  to  them  by  the 
generality  of  modern  hiftorians,  who  have  carefully  tran- 
i  Icribed  the  errors  and  follies  of  one  another, 
i  Speculations  concerning  the  origin  and  termination  of  the 
world  never  occur  to  rude  and  barbarous  tribes,  but  are 
among  the  early  efforts  of  the  mind  when,  confeious  of  its 
powers,  it  begins  to  examine  the  phenomena  of  nature,  to 
generalize  its  conceptions,  to  review  the  paft,  and  to.ex^ 
plore  the  future.  'The  Mexicans  difcovered  four  ages  of 
lime  by  as  many  funs.  The  firft,  or  the  age  of  water, 
commenced  with  the  creation  of  the  world,  and  continued 
iintil  the  time  at  which  mankind  perilhed  in  a  general 
inundation  along  with  the  firft  fun.  I'he  fecond.  or  the  age 
of  the  earth,  lalted  from  the  time  of  the  general  deluge ‘until 
the  deftruftion  of  the  giants,  and  the  great  earthquakes, 
which  concluded,  in  like  manner,  the  fecond  fun.  The 

Ehird,  or  the  age  of  air,  continued  from  the  deflrii£lion  of 
giants  to  the  great  whirlwinds,  in  which  all  mankind 
along  with  the  third  fun.  The  fourth,  or  the  age 
of  fire,  began  at  the  laft  reftoration  of  the  human  race,  and 
vas  to  continue  until  the  fourth  fun  and  the  earth  were  de- 
Iroyed  by  fire.  This  age,  it  was  fuppoled,  would  end  at  the 
'Onclufion  of  one  of  their  centuries ;  hence  their  pompous 
^ftiyais  in  honour  of  the  god  of  fire,  celebrated  at  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  every  century,  as  a  thanklgiving  for  his  rcitrain- 
voracity,  and  deferring  the  termination  of  the 

N  world. 
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world.  As  natvire  contains  within  Itfelf  the  principles  of 
dellruftion,  the  occafional  convuHions  ot*  the  lour  element! 
fuggefted  this  fanciful  theory,  which,  though  not  lo  inc^c- 
nious,  is  equally  rational  as  any  theory  of  the  earth  tbt 
has  been  delivered  by  modern  philofophcrs,  from  Burnet  to 
Buffbn. 

I'he  feventh  book  treats  of  the  political  and  military 
government  of  the  Mexicans  ;  their  laws  and  panilliments; 
their  military  force  ;  their  agriculture  and  commerce  ;  their 
games;  their  clrcfs,  food,  and  houfehold  furniture;  thei? 
language,  poetry,  mufic,  and  dancing ;  their  medicine,  hif- 
tory,  and  painting;  their 'fculpture,  JVTofaic  works,  archi. 
tefture,  and  other  arts.  With  regard  to  thefe,  the  reader 
will  find  many  curious  particulars,  unknown  to  other  hillo- 
rians,  which  place  the  Mexican  inftitutions  and  arts  in  i 
favourable  point  of  view.  I'he  education  of  youth,  which 
is  the  chief  fupport  of  a  ftate,  and  which  belt  unfolds  the 
charafter  of  every  nation,  was  lb  well  conduced  amcnj 
the  Mexicans,  as  to  retort  the  fupercilious  contempt  of  cer¬ 
tain  critics  upon  themlelves,  who  believe  the  empire  of 
realbn  circumlcribed  to  the  boundaries  of  Europe.  I'he  in- 
Itruftions  and  advice  which  parents  delivered  to  their  chil¬ 
dren  Ihew  their  ideas  on  this  fubjetfl,  and  mark  the  progrefs 
which  they  had  made  in  realbn  and  morality.  We  lliall 
tranferibe  the  exhortations  of  mothers  to  their  daughters, fer 
the  entertainment  of  the  reader : 

"  My  daughter/’  faid  the  mother,  ‘^born  of  my  fubftance,  brougk 
forth  with  my  pains,  and  nouriflied  with  my  milk,  1  have  enc:a* 
voured  to  bring  thee  up  with  the  greateft  poflible  care,  and  thy  father 
has  wrought  and  poliflied  thee  like  an  emerald,  that  thou  mayeft  ap¬ 
pear  in  the  eyes  of  men  a  jewel  of  virtue.  Strive  always  to  be  goodi 
for  otherwife  who  will  have  thee  for  a  wife?  thou  wilt  be  rejeCid 
by  every  one.  Life  is  a  thorny,  laborious  path,  and  it  is  neceiiarji 
10  exert  all  our  powers  to  obtain  the  goods  which  the  gods  are  willirj 
to  yield  to  us ;  we  mull  not  therefore  be  lazy  or  negligent,  but  (!h 
ligent  in  every  thing.  Be  orderly,  and  take  pains  to  manage  ik 
economy  of  thy  houfe.  Give  water  to  thy  hufband  for  his  hap^,^, 
and  make  bread  for  thy  family.  Wherever  thou  goeft,  go  with  me* 
defty  and  coinpofurc,  without  hurrying  thy  Heps,  or  laughing 
thofc  whom  thou  meetcH,  neither  fixing  thy  looks  upon  them, 
carting  thy  eyes  thoughtlefsly,  firlt  to  one  f:dc  and  then  to  anote 
that  thy  reputation  may  not  be  fullied  ;  but  give  a  courteous 
to  thoic  who  falurc  and  put  any  queftion  to  thee. 

‘  Employ  thyfeif  diligently  in  fpinnihg  and  weaving,  in 
and  embroidering;  for  by  thefe  arts-  thou  will  gain  erteem,  and 
the  neceflarics  of  food  and  clothing.  Do  not  give  thyielt  i- 

much  to  fleep,  nor  foek  the  Ihadci  bu:  go  in  the  open  air,  and  d'-? 
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tepofe  thyfelf;  for  effeminacy  brings  along  with  it  idlenefs  and  other 
vices.  ^ 

*  In  whatever  thou  Joed,  encourage  not  evil  thoughts,  but  attend 
folely  to  the  fervice  of  the  gods,  and  the  giving  comfort  to  thy  pa¬ 
rents.  If  thy  father  or  thy  mother  calls  thee,  do  not  ftay  to  be 
called  twice ;  but  go  indantly  to  know  their  pleafure,  that  thou  mayft 
not  difoblige  them  by  flownefs.  Return  no  infolent  anfwers,  nor 
fliew  any  want  of  compliance ;  but  if  thou  canil  not  do  what  they 
command,  make  a  modell  excufe.  If  another  is  called,  and  dees 
not  come  quickly,  come  thou,  hear  what  is  ordered,  and  do  it  well. 
Never  offer  thyfelf  to  do  that  which  'thou  canil  not  do.  Deceive 
noperfon,  for  the  gods  fee  all  thy  adions.  Live  in  peace  with  every 
body;  and  love  every  onefincerely  and  honellly,  that  thou  mayedbe 
beloved  by  them  in  return. 

‘  Be  not  greedy  of  the  goods  which  thou  haft.  If  thou  feed  any 
thing  prefenred  to  another,  give  way  to  no  mean  fufpicions;  for  the 
gods,  to  whom  every  good  belongs,  diftribute  every  thing  as  they 
pleafe.  If  thou  wouldfl  avoid  the  difpleafure  of  others,  let  none  meet 
I  with  it  from  thee. 

‘  Guard. againft  improper  familiarities  with  men,  nor  yield  to  the 
guilty  wifhes  of  thy  heart,  or  thou  wile  be  the  reproach  of  thy  fa- 
;  mily,  and  will  pollute  thy  mind  as  mud  does  water.  Keep  not  com- 
■  pany  with  diflblute,  lying,  or  idle  women,  otherwife  they  will  in- 

Ihbly  infed  thee  by  their  example.  Attend  upon  thy  family,  and 
•  not  go  on  flight  occafions  out  of  thy  houfe,  nor  be  feen  wander- 
j  through  the  llreets,  or  in  the  market-place ;  for  in  fuch  places  thou 
It  meet  thy  ruin.  Remember  that  vice,  like  a  poiibnous  herb,  brings 
atb  to  thole  who  tafte  it ;  and  when  it  once  harbours  in  the  mind, 
is  difficult  to  expel  it.  If  in  pafling  through  the  llreets  thou  meeteft 
ih  a  forward  youth,  who  aj^ears  agreeable  to  thee,  give  him  no 
rrcfpondence,  but  diffemble  and  pals  on.  If  he  fays  any  thing  to 
ee,  lake  no  heed  of  him  nor  his  words  ;  and  if  he  follows  thee, 
rn  not  your  face  about  to  look  at  him,  left  that  might  inflame  his 
llion  more.  If  thou  bebaveft  fo,  he  will  foon  turn  and  let  thee 
occed  in  peace. 

‘  Enter  not,  without  fomc  urgent  motive,  into  another's  houfe, 
at  nothing  may  be  either  faid  or  thought  injurious  to  thy  honour; 
It  if  thou  enterell  into  the  houle  of  thy  relations,  falute  them  with 
[ped,  and  do  not  remain  idle,  but  immediately  take  up  a  fpindle  to 
in,  or  do  any  other  thing  that  occurs. 

*  When  thou  art  married,  refped  thy  hufliand,  obey  him,  and  di- 
;ently  do  what  he  commands  thee.  Avoid  incurring  his  dilpleafure, 
Jr  (hew  thyfelf  paffionate  or  ill-natured,  but  receive  him  fondly  to 
y  arms,  even  if  he  is  poor  and  lives  at  thy  expence.  If  thy  huf- 
ind  occafions  thee  any  difguft,  let  him  not  know  thy  difpleafure 
hen  he  commands  thee  to  do  any  thing;  but  difl’emble  it  at  that 
and  afterwards  tell  him  with  gentlenefs  what  vexed  thee,  that 
may  be  won  by  thy  mildnefs,  and  offend  thee  no  farther.  Dif- 
,  Hour  him  not  before  others,  for  thou  alio  wouldll  be  dilhonoured. 
*  any  one  comes  to  vifit  thy  hufhand,  accept  the  vifit  kindly,  and 
fr-v;  all  tJ^  civility  thou  canft.  If  thy  hulband  is  foolilh,  be  thou 
i  N  3  diicreet. 
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difcrcet*  If  he  fails  in  the  management  of  wealth,  admonifh  him  of 
his  failings ;  but  if  he  is  totally  incapable  of  taking  care  of  his  eftatc, 
take  that  charge  upon  thyfelf,  attend  carefully  to  his  poffelSons,  and 
never  omit  to  pay  the  workmen  punftually.  Take  care  not  to  lofc 
‘  any  thine  through  negligence. 

*  Embrace,  my  daughter,  the  counfel  which  I  give  thee ;  I  am  al. 
ready  advanced  in  life,  and  have  had  fufficient  dealings  with  the  world; 
1  am  thy  mother;  I  wifh  that  thou  mayeft  live  well.  Fix  my  pre. 
cepts  in  thy  heart  and  hovjels^  for  then  thou  wilt  live  happy.  IF,  by 
not  liftcning  to  me,  or  by  negledling  my  inftrudlions,  any  misfortunei 
befal  thee,  the  fault  will  be  thine,  and  the  evil  alfo.  Enough,  my 
child.  May  the  gods  profper  thee!” 

The  exhortations  of  father's  to  their  fons  were  of  the  fame 
nature  and  tendency.  The  knowledge  of  them  w’as  obtained 
from  the  Mexicans  themfelves  by  the  firft  religious  mif- 
fionaries,  particularly  Motolinia,  Olmos,  and  Sahagan,  who 
acquired  a  perfect  knowledge  of  the  Mexican  language, 
and  made  the  molt  diligent  inquiry  into  their  manners  and 
cuftoms. 

To  contemplate  the  phenomena  of  civilization;  to  trace 
the  various  Iteps  in  the  progrefs  of  nations  beginning  to  re¬ 
fine,  and  to  mark  the  courfe  which  the  human  mind  hold? 
when  guided  only  by  its  own  light ;  is  one  of  the  molt  cu¬ 
rious  fubjedts  of  philofophical  inveltigatlon.  In  the  old 
continent,  nations  civilized,  or  beginning  to  civilize,  were 
•in  the  vicinity  of  one  another;  and  it  is  often  difficultto 
diftinguifli  between  their  inventions  and  their  acquifitiom; 
between  what  arole  Ipontaneoufly  among  themfelves,  and 
what  they  adopted  from  their  neighbours.  But  the  king¬ 
doms  of  Mexico  and  Peru  in  the  new  world  had  no  original 
to  copy,  and  no  model  to  imitate.  Hence  their  untutored 
efforts  and  felf-originated  improvements  are  more  attraflivcj 
and  inlerefling  than  the  progrefs  of  refinement,  like  that 
of  other  falhions,  from  one  nation  to  another.  We  are, 
therefore,  highly  indebted  to  the  Abbe  Clavigero  for  th 
accurate  and  minute  information  which  he  has  given  ^ 
concerning  the  hiftory,  the.  inventions,  the  arts,  and  tt- 
manners,  of  the  Mexicans. 

[  To  he  concluded  in  a  future  Number.  J 
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T  appears,  from  the  preface  to  thefe  obfervations,  that 
the  author  had  begun  to  colleft  materials  for  them  in 
the  year  1775,  but  without  any  defign  of  publication,  until 
perceiving  a  probability  that  the  ftate  of  the  land  revenue 
w’ill  fbon  be  fubmitted  to  parliament,  he  determined,  with 
the  view  of  facilitating  the  deliberations  of  the  legiflature, 
to  lay  before  the  public  the  rclblt  of  his  inquiries  on  this 
interetting  fubjeft.  Without  entering  into  any  fruitlcfs 
fpcculations  concerning  the  flate  of  the  land  revenue,  in  the 
more  remote  and  dark  periods  of  our  hiftory,  he  contents 
hiinfelf  with  obferving,  that  the  law’  of  tenures  was  firmly 
ellablifhed  in  the  time  of  William  the  Norman;  and  that  all 
the  land  in  England  was  held  of  the  king,  as  the  lupremc 
lord  of  the  w-hole  territory.  This  point  is  clearly  evinced 
upon  the  ellablifhed  principles  of  the  feudal  policy;  though 
in  what  manner  and  degree  this  property  of  the  crown  took 
place,  w’hat  was  the  precife  nature  of  it,  and  what  kind 
of  dominion  the  king  exercifed  over  it,  are  queftions  re- 
fpecting  w^hich  antiquaries  are  as  yet  undetermined ;  and 
different  opinions  on  the  fubjedl  are  fupported  by  authorities 
of  great  weight.  It  is  certain,  however,  that  the  principal 
revenue  of  the  crown,  for  many  ages  after  the  conqueft, 
continued  to  be  derived  from  land  ;  and,  for  a  long  time,  a 
great  part  of  that  eftate  confided  in  the  lands  which  were 
ftylcd  Terrae  Regis ;  and  w’hicli,  according  to  Sir  Robert 
Cotton,  our  forefathers  thought  it  impious  to  alienate. 

The  revenue  woich  the  crown  drew'  from  its  ancient 
demclnes  w\as  originally  by  returns  in  Ipecie  from  the  te¬ 
nants;  but  it  appears  that  tins  mode  of  revenue  was  con^ 
verted  into  pecuniai  y  payments  by  Henry  the  Firlt,  in  con- 
fequence  of  grievous  complaints  made  by  the  tenants  of  the 
hardlhips  they  fufiered,  in  bringing  viftuals  and  nccclfaries 
horn  diftant  parts  of  the  country  to  the  king’s  houlehold. 

he  author  of  the  oblervations,  after  iitewing  the  various 
means  by  which  the  kings  of  England  became  poircfTcJ  of 
tbeir  ellaics,  proceeds  to  take  notice  ot  the  alienation  of  the 
crown  land.  We  find  from  hiltory,  that  the  kings  of  Eng¬ 
land  have  ever  cxercilcd  a  right  ot  difpufing  of  the  crown 
lands  at  their  piealure;  but,  in  ancient  times,  there  being 
hardly  any  other  revenue  to  lupport  the  Hate,  fuch  aliena¬ 
tions  made  it  necelfary  for  the  crowm  to  refort  to  the  alRlt- 
ance  of  the  commons  for  fiipplies.  Taxes  and  impofitions, 

N  4  therefore, 
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therclcre,  being  the  unavoidable  confequence  of  profufioit 
in  grants  of  the  revenue,  the  people  have,  cn  various  occa- 
lions,  aiicrted  the  right -ot  reluming  Inch  alienations  as  oc- 
cafioncd  a  burthenlbme  recoiirle  to  pecuniary  aids  from  the 
public.  But,  in  the  })relent  age,  this  power  of  rellunption 
is  regarded  as  an  oblblete  practice  ;  and,  however  great  may 
be  the  ciillreffes  of  the  public,  it  is  now  maintained,  that 
not  only  grants  in  fee,  but  grants  for  life,  are,  in  no  cafe 
whatever,  to  be  reliimed.  Such  a  principle,  though  liberal, 
and  founded  in  an  inviolable  regard  for  the  lecurity  of  prb 
vate  poireflions,  migh*:  neverthelefs  have  proved  of  pernU 
cious  conlequcnce  to  the  public,  had  not  an  adf  for  Hopping 
the  farther  alienation  of  crown  lands,  w  ithout  the  autnority 
of  parliament,  been  parted  in  the  firft  year  of  the  reign  of 
Queen  Anne.  On  the  acceflion  of  his  prefent  majelfy,  the 
\yhole  land  revenue  was  once  more  alienated  from  the  crown; 
but  it  is  only  a  temporary  alienation  during  the  natural  life 
of  the  king. 

The  author  next  takes  a  view  of  the  prefent  Hate  of  the 
land  revenue,  as  it  confifts  either  in  pofTeflion  and  adhial  en¬ 
joyment,  or  in  reverfion  and  expedancy.  Of  the  former 
kind  arc,  firfl,  the  demifable  eilates,  which,  being  actually 
leafed  out,  or  in  a  courfe  of  leafing,  produce  a  rent  annually, 
and  allb  a  fine  upon  every  renewal.  Secondly,  fee- farm 
rents,  and  other  rents  of  various  kinds.  Thirdly,  honours, 
manors,  and  hundreds,  not  in  leafe,  but  under  the  care  of 
ftewards  appointed  by  patent,  or  by  conftitution  from  the 
chancellor  of  the  Exchequer.  Fourthly,  lands  in  the  occur 
pation  of  the  crown  for  the  convenience  of  his  majeltycr 
the  public  lervice.  And,  fifthly,  all  eflate  and  interelt  which 
the  crown  has  in  forefts  and  w^aftes.  Of  the  other  kind, 
namely,  thofe  in  reverfion  or  expeSancy,  are  all  heredita¬ 
ments  which  may  come  to  the  crown  ;  firft,  for  want  of 
heirs  ;  fccpndly,  by  forfeiture, ;  or,  thirdly,  by  the  limitation 
of  remainders  to  the  crown. 

With  refpedl  to  the  hereditaments  in  pofTefiion,  thefe  are 
widely  fcattered  all  over  the  kingdom,  infbmuch  that  there 
are  few  counties  in  which  the  -crown  has  not  fbme  lands, 
We  are  informed  that  thefe  demifable  eftates  are  either  in 
aftual  courle  of  leafing,  for  terms  of  fifty  years,  where  the 
greateft  part  of  the  value  confifts  of  buildings ;  or,  in' other 
cafes,  for  thirty-one  years,  or  three  lives,  according  to  the 
provifions  of  the  civil-lift  a6l  of  the  firft  of  Qiieen  Anne;  or 
clfe  they  are  in  leafe  upon  unexpired  grants  of  long  ,  term?, 
made  previous  to  that  aft.  In  general,  the  revenue  ariiing 

from  them  is  of  an  ^mproyeablc  nature,  as  appears  by  the 
*  *.  .  '  -  ’  *  *  ■ 
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Report  of  the  Commiflioners  of  the  land  revenue.  The 
ftatement  which  we  meet  with  relative  to  this  lubjeft,  is  as 
Ipllovvs ; 

Amount  of  the  fines  in  the  firft  fixteen  years  S 
after  the  civil-lilt  a«St,  ending  in  17 ly  '  -  23,088 

Jn  the  next  fixteen  years,  ending  in  1733  -  43,152 

In  the  next  fixteen  years,  ending  in  1749  -  62,018 

in  the  next  fixteen  years,  ending  in  1765  -  103,392 

In  the  next  fixteen  years,  ending  in  1781  -  133,508 

It  appears,  upon  the  fame  authority,  that  the  demifed 
land  revenue  produces,  on  an  average,  fomething  more  than 
20, cool,  per  annum  ;  and  that  eftates  to  about  the  fame  va¬ 
lue  have  been  alienated  from  the  crown,  by  authority  of  par¬ 
liament,'  fince  the  power  of  the  crown  to  grant  in  perpetuity 
was  taken  away. 

i  In  refpedf  of  fee-farms,  it  is  hardly  poflible  to  afeertain 
the  amount  of  the  rents  with  any  degree  of  precifion.  We 
are  informed  that  the  rents  which  fall  under  that  denomi¬ 
nation  amount  to  about  23,900!.  but  the  real  efFedive  fee- 
farm  rents  are  but  a  fmall  part  of  that  fum  ;  for  there  are, 
included  in  that  fum,  rents  in  arrear,  and  rents  granted 
away  (chiefiy  among  thofe  called  fee-farm  rents),  aniount- 
ing  to  no  lefs  than  1 7,500!.  per  annum ;  fo  that  the  fee-farm 
rents  adually  received  are  not  more  than  6,400!.  Rrr' 
annum.  '  '''  ' 

The  third  article  of  land  revenue  in  pofTefllon,  which  con- 
fifls  of  honours,  manors,  &c.  and  is  under  the  care  of 
ilewards,  appears,  from  our  author’s  reprefentatjon,  to  be 
very  unprofitable ;  for  he  tells  us  that  thefe  ftewardfliips 
are  rather  a  charge  on  the  revenue  than  a  fupport  or  increale 
of  it. 

The  fourth  fpecies  of  ellate  in  pofleflion,  which,  as  has 
been  already  mentioned,  confilis  of  lands  retained  by  his 
majefty,  either  for  his  own  convenience  or  the  public  fef- 
vice,  yields  no  pecuniary  emolument.  But  the  fifth  and  laft 
kind  of  ellate  in  pofTeflion,  though  not  in  its  prefent  Hate 
produftive  of  any  conliderable  revenue,  is  of  fuch  a  nature, 
that  if  may.  be  rendered,  and  in  all  probability  will  become, 
of  great  importance  to  the  public ;  we  mean  the  intereft 
,  which  the  crown  has  in  the  forefls,  chaces,  parks,  warrens, 
land  wades,  in  England  and  Wales. 

i.  After  deferibing  the  manner  in  which  the  land  revenue 
IS  now  managed,  the  author  advances  to  the  confideration  of 
jcivers  mealures  and  projedls  for  the  improvement  of  this 
important  objefl,  He  oblcryes  that  the  liirrender  of  the 
I  crown 
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ci'own  lands  to  the  public,  has  been  of  great  utility ;  but 
that  much  more  was  refigned  in  this  part  of  the  bargain, 
on  his  majefty’s  acceflion,  than  was  forefeen ;  for  that  no 
allowance  was  made  for  the  improveable  nature  of  the  land 
revenue,  though  it  was  fure  to  continue  increafing,  by  th; 
lapfe  of  time  alone,  exclufive  of  any  additions  which  might 
happen  from  contingent  caufes.  Many  rents  were  only  no¬ 
minal,  being  little  more  than  acknowledgments  relervcd 
upon  long  leafes,  granted  as  matters  of  favour  antecedent  to 
the  civil-lift  act  ot  Queen  Anne.  Many  of  thole  leafes  have 
fallen  in  fince  the  king’s  acceffion,  and  others  will  foon  ex¬ 
pire.  In  thefe  cales  nominal  rents  are  frequently  converted 
into  confiderable  liims ;  and  hundreds  of  pounds,  we  are  in¬ 
formed,  have  been  Ibmetimes  referved  in  lieu  of  mere  ac¬ 
knowledgments.  Befides,  that  in  this  mode  of  eftimating 
the  land  revenue  by  its  annual  produdHon,  in  rents  and  lines, 
no  credit  could  be  taken  for  the  adventitious  incrcafe  which 
it  might  receive  by  efeheats  and  forfeitures,  nor  lor  the 
augmentation  which  muft  accrue,  whenever  allotments  are 
made  to  the  crown,  on  the,enclofure  of  forefts.  chaces,  and 
waftes.  I'his  laft  conlideration  is  certainly  of  great  import¬ 
ance;  and  if  in  this  reign  the  forells  fliould  be  eucbiea,  and 
a  fhare  fet  out  in  lieu  of  the  various  rights  and  royalties  of 
the  crown,  equal  to  the  proportion  which  has  been  allotted 
in  Ibme  late  inftances;  and  if  this  fha»*e  fliould  beconlklercd 
as  given  up  by  the  crown  to  the  public,  under  the  aft  of 
parliament  which  gives  to  the  aggregate  fund  the  revenue 
arifing  from  rents  of  lands  and  fines  for  leafes  of  the  fame, 
it  would  be  found  to  be  a  conceflion  far  more  confiderable 
than  w’as  underftood  or  intended  to  be  made  at  the  time  of 
his  majefty’s  acceffion. 

In  dilcuffing  the  magnitude  and  importance  of  this  na¬ 
tional  concern,  the  author  takes  a  view  of  the  grand  pro- 
jeft  of  enclofing  and  improving  the  forefts  and  waftes.  Our 
limits  will  not  permit  us  to  accompany  him  through  the 
detail  of  this  interefting  inquiry,  but  we  fhall  lay  betore 
our  readers  what  he  advances  towards  obviating  fome  ob- 
jeftions  which  have  been  fuggefted  againft  the  completion  of 
this  meafure  : 

‘  The  objeftions  which  are  fo  frequently  urged  againft  enclofurei 
in  general,  do  not  apply  to  the  enclolure  ot  forells  and  wallcs. 
Many  ftrong  arguments  have  been  ufed  againft  enclofing  common 
field  lands,  and  limall  commons ;  but  none  of  thefe  have  any  turcc  in 
the  cafe  of  great  trafts  of  land,  or  of  mere  waftes,  fuch  as  boggy 
moors,  cold  heaths,  marftiy  fens,  and  barren  mountains.  Whenever 
thefe  are  capable  of  improvement,  by  being  divided  and  fencetij 

drained  and  manured,  it  is  fo  mucli  clear  gain  to  the  proprietors  and 
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I  the  public.  No  doubt  can  be  raifed  on  the  utility  of  a  meafure  which 
eccafions  the  produftion  of  an  additional  quantity  of  provifions. 
Riches  and  population  muft  increafe  together  with  the  means  of  fuft 
^  tcnancc.  Families  will  multiply  where  there  is  plenty  of  food  ;  and 
[  where  more  is  raifed  than  is  lufficient  for  domeilic  confumption,  fo« 
reign  markets  will  be  found  for  the  encouragement  of  exportation* 

;  The  cultivation  of  this  country  is  very  inferior  to  what  it  might  be, 

^  though  fuperior  to  that  of  mod  other  nations.  Many  circumftances 
■  concur  to  render  this  country  peculiarly  capable  of  improvement ; 

:  the  variety  of  its  foil ;  the  indultrious  and  enterprifing  difpofition  of 
its  inhabitants  ;  the  civil  liberty  which  it  enjoys ;  its  commerce  ;  its 
;  extent  of  coaft ;  its  inland  convenience  for  carriage*  both  by  roads^ 

1  navigable  rivers,  and  canals ;  all  confpire  to  facilitate  the  progrefs 
;  of  agriculture.  What  then  are  the  obdacles  which  impede  the 
j  courle  of  this  great  lalutary  work,  the  cultivation  of  our  forells  and 
;  waftes  ? 

‘  The  firft  objeftion  arifes  from  the  want  of  an  adequate  capital 
to  defray  the  expence  of  fuch  an  undertaking.  This  is  an  objec- 
tion  to  the  pradlicability  of  the  meafure,, not  merely  to  its  expe- 
'  diency  or  utility.  But  when  it  is  confidered,  that,  on  an  enclofure 
f  of  thefe  lands,  they  muft  be  divided  into  an  infinite  number  of  (hares, 
i  in  compenfation  of  the  rights  of  common  in  all  the  parifhes  interefted 
^  in  the  premifes,  the  expcnce  will  not  appear  fo  difeouraging,  and  fo 
:  a  infurmountable  an  obftaclc  to  the  proccecing.  The  number  of  per- 
fons  who  will  be  interefted  to  contribute,  according  to  their  lhares,  will 
;  facilitate  the  prod ud ion  oi  money,  which  would  not  be  procured  for 
fuch  a  purpole  from  a  tew  rich  men  ;  though  much  aliiftance  may  be 
rcafonably  expeded  from  the  great  proprietors  of  land,  who,  not- 
withftanding  the  preftbre  of  the  times^  ftiil  continue  to  advance  mo-» 
ney  for  the  promotion  of  local  improvements,  vvhereby  their  eftates 
may  be  benefited,  fuch  as  the  making  of  turnpike  roads  and  navU 
gable  canals.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  fo  loon  as  the  enclofure 
of  any  foreft  (hall  be  agreed  upon,  and  the  terms  adjufted,  both 
,  fpiritand  wealth  enough  will  be  found  in  the  country  to  cultivate  the 
-  foil.  What  inducement  can  be  ftronger  to  a  farmer  to  lay  out  a  part 
of  his  capital  than  the  profped  of  acquiring  a  folid  and  permanent 
property  in  land,  in  lieu  of  an  undefined  and  precarious  right  of  com¬ 
mon  ?  What  countryman,  poffelfed  of  a  few  hundred  pounds, 
would  prefer  the  trouble  and  rilk  of  putting  out  his  money  to  inte- 
reft,  or  of  getting  fome  one  to  purchafe  for  him  in  the  (locks,  rather 
than  employ  his  little  capital  in  improving  or  buying  a  parcel  of 
ground,  contiguous  to  his  habitation,  which  he  may  expeft  to  have 
at  a  moderate  price,  and  which  he  will  know  how  to  eftimate  from 
his  knowledge  of  the  country  ana  his  occupation  in  life  ?  It  is  true 
,  that,  previous  to  the  cultivation  of  the  land,  a  capital  muft  be  pro¬ 
vided  for  feveral  expences  preparatory  to  the  undertaking.  An  aft 
of  parliament  muft  be  obtained,  commiflioners  appointed,  and  furveys 
made.  1  hefe  charges  might  be  defrayed  by  the  (ale  of  timber ;  and, 
if  that  fhould  be  inlufiicienr,  by  tne  (ale  of  a  part  of  the  king’s  allot¬ 
ment  ;  the  large  allotments  which;  in  Ute  inftaaces;  have  been  made 
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to  the  crown,  were  given  as  well  in  confideration  of  the  payment  of 
thefc  charges  as  of  the  furrender  of  various  rights  and  royalties. 

•  Another  objedlion,  often  urged,  is,  that  the  bringing  of  fo  much 
land  to  market  would  lower  the  price  of  that  fpecies  of  property. 
Suppofing  this  to  be  true,  why  are  we  to  confider  fuch-an  efed  as  a 
public  evil  ?  That  it  might  be  prejudicial  to  individuals,  who  at  this 
time  want  to  fell  their  lands,  may  be  .true  to  a  certain  degree.  But 
the  nation  is  no  lofer  by  the  finking  of  the  money  price  of  land,  whea 
the  fall  in  the  price  of  the  commodity  proceeds  only  from  there  being 
an  extraordinary  plenty  of  it.  It  is  true  that  theTinking  of  the  value  oF 
lands,  il  it  proceeded  from  their  being  exhaufted,  from  a  want  of 
people,  or  {lock,  or  indullry,  to  cultivate  them,  or  from  an  inability 
to  difpofe  of  their  produce,  would  indeed  be  a  public  calamity.  But 
if  land  were  to  be  purchafed  cheaper,  only  in  confequence  of  a  greater 
quantity  being  brought  to  market,  I  am  at  a  lofs  to  lee  how  this  could 
be  a  public  grievance. 

‘  "1  he  only  remaining  topic  of  objeftion,  worthy  notice,  is  the 
prevailing  fuppofition  that  this  meafure  would  be  unpopular.  If  this 
opinion  were  well  founded,  I  (hould  think  it  a  very  ferious  objec- 
lion  ;  for,  however  unrcafbnable  the  people  might  be  in  their  ap. 
prehenfions  of  any  grievance  refulting  from  this  project,  Hill,  if 
great  numbers  were  averfe  from  the  proceeding,  and  difeontents  ap¬ 
peared  to  prevail  generally,  amongll  thofe  who  are  concerned,  tuch 
a  ^circumftance  might  render  the  undertaking  difficult,  if  not  imprac¬ 
ticable,  in  the  execution  ;  and  the  obje;!'^  though  very  defirable, 
might  not  be  worth  attaining  at  the  expence  of  fo  much  diliatbiac- 
lion.  But  if,  in  general,  the  gentry,  clergy,  yeomanry,  tenantry, 
and  honeft  cottagers,  being  made  fenfible  of  the  great  advantages 
which  would  accrue  to  them,  as  well  as  to  the  public,  Ihould  approve 
the  fcheme,  the  benefit  to  be  expcfled  from  it  is  too  confiderable  to 
be  relinquiflicd  from  the  apprehenlion  of  any  fudden  temporary  riots 
which  may  be  fecietly  excited  by  thofe  who  are  confeious  of  having 
made,  as  well  as  thofe  who  may  defign  to  make,  unjuft  encroach¬ 
ments. 

*  It  muft  be  confefTed  that  this  meafure  may  probably  meet  with 
much  difcountenance  from  fome  great  lords,  who  may  confult  the 
gratification  of  their  own  pleafures,  I'ancy,  or  pride,  more  than  the 
public  benefit.  The  amuiements  of  the  chace,  which  the  forelU 
afford,  and  the  beautiful  feenes  with  which  they  adorn  the  country, 
cannot  ’ be  compenfated  by  an  allotment  of  land  to  thofe  whofe  great 
eftates  need  no  addition  :  the  patronage  alfo  which  many  great  men 
poffels  in  the  forefts,*  and  the  power  of  conferring  favours,  which 
they  derive  from  offices,  increafes  their  influence  in  the  country  ;  and 
provincial  politics,  particularly  in  refpefl  to  eledions,  may  interfere, 
and  induce  thofe,  whofe  intereft  is  at  ftake,  to  ufe  every  means  of 
fruflrating  any  attempt  to  inclofe  the  forefts.  Such  perfons  might 
cafily  foment  the  natural  jealoufy  of  the  people.  All  novelties  ia 
the  modification  of  property,  and  the  extiudion  of  ancient  rights, 
create  fufpicion.  The  prejudices  of  the  people,  their  pafiions,  and 
properAfity  to  lefift  authority,  might  focn  be  worked  upon,  and  their 
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•  ^  • 
^iniJs  inflamed,  to  the  utter  exclufion  of  cool  reafoning  and, 
deliberation  ;  whilft  a  defperate  band  of  trefpaflers  and  vagabonds, 
»ho  live  by  depredation,  iurround  the  borders,  and  are  ever  at  hand 
ready  to  break  out  into  open  infurredlion.’ 

The  author  of  the  Obfervations  has  evidently  bellowed 
great  attention  on  his  fubjeil  j  and,  in  an  affair  of  fo  com¬ 
plicated  a  nature  as  the  land  revenue,  has  comprized  much 
uieful  information  within  a  moderate  compafs.  A  more  mi¬ 
nute  inquiry  into  fa6ls  and  circumftances,  however,  will  l)e 
neceflary,  previous  to  the  final  arrangement  of  the  impor¬ 
tant  projeft  in  contemplation.  But  the  obfervations  fug- 
gefted  by  this  intelligent  and  well-informed  writer,  muft 
prove  highly  ufeful  as  a  guide  to  thole  who  would  invefti- 
g.ue  with  accuracy  the  numerous,  fludluating,  and  increafing 
Iburces  of  the  land  revenue  of  the  crown.  And  by  the 
views  of  improvement  which  they  likewife  open,  they  may 
be  attended  with  the  farther  advantage  of  exciting  the  le- 
gillature  to  a  fpeedy  inquiry  into  the  means  by  which  this' 
valuable  relburce  may  be  rendered  of  the  utmoll  benefit  to 
the  nation. 


Art.  IV.  Ode  on  General  Eliott's  return  from  Gibraltar.  By 
Anna  Seward.  4to.  is.  Hitched.  Cadell.  London, 

j  . -  -  •  - 

I  bad  poets  there  are  various  kinds.  There  is  a  fpeclct 
I  ^  of  writers,  animated  by  a  lively  temper,  and  employing 
I  upon  every  occafion  an  elevated  and  figurative  language^ 

I  who  want  nothing  of  the  charafter  of  a  genuine  poet  but 
itafte,  and  mifearry  merely  from  a  want  of  power  to 
I  tlilcriminate  the  natural  from  the  turgid,  the  pathetic  from 
I  the  mean,  and  the  fublime  from  the  pathos.  There  ir 
I  a  fecond  fpecies  who  never  dilguft  us  by  extravagance, 
lor  puzzle  us  by  obfeurity,  but  w^ho  tread  on  in  an  even^ 
I  fimple,  profaic  ft yle,  without  energy  to  aroule,  and  without 
I  feelings  to  intereft  us.  Mils  Seward  has  always  appeared 
I  to  us  a  Ibrt  of  writer  inferior  to  either  of  thefe.  Her 

I  language  has  neither  the  glitter  of  the  falfe  fublime,  nor 
the  inofFenfivc  manner  of  the  profaic.  'She  is  incapablt 
of  fimplicity,  elegance,  and  eafe.  By  indefatigable  art 
has  arrived  at  the  power  of  introducing  metaphors 
that  illuftrate  no  idea,  and  that  flow  from  no  original 
animation.  Frigid  and  obliq^ue,  they  prefent  thcmfelvcs 
3  to 


1 90  Ode  on  General  Eliotts  Return  from  Gibraltar. ' 


to  the  fenforium  of  the  reader ;  and  the  rcfult  of  too  alliduoUs 
a  perufal  would  betodiftort  the  imagination,  and  to  ‘‘  freeze 
the  current  of  the  foul.”  They  anlwer  no  purpofebutto 
difplay  the  coftivenefs  of  the  writer’s  invention,  and  the 
dreary  barrennefs  of  her  fancy.  In  an  age  like  this,  an  age 
that  has  produced  a  Burney,  a  Williams,  and  a  Genlis, 
names  that  do  honour  not  merely  to  the  fex,  but  to  the 
fpccies,  we  are  not  apprehenfive  that  thp  freedom  of  theie 
animadverfions  fhould  expofe  us  to  the  charge  of  want  of 
gallantry.  7'he  clafs  of  literary  females  has  at  length  ob¬ 
tained  the  refpedlable  prerogative  of  being  no  longer  treated 
with  idle  and  unmeaning  compliment,  but  of  being  fairly 
admitted  to  the  bar  of  impartial  criticifm. 

The  author  before  us  was  originally  indebted  for  her  re¬ 
putation  to  the  circumftance  of  her  chufing  temporary  and 
popular  fubjedls.  In  this  line  fhe  has  continued  to  tread; 
but  the  feeling  of  furprife  is  gone ;  and  we  believe  llie 
will  not  now  be'  able  to  take  the  public  by  a  coup-de-main. 
As  a  fpecimen  of  the  Ode  to  General  Eliott,  we  beg  leave 
to  prelent  our  readers  with  the  ftanza  in  which  is  de- 
feribed  the  effeft  of  the  fiiccels  which  attended  our  efforti 
at  Gibraltar  : 


«  O  Britain !— O  my  country !  then  ’twas  thine 
To  emerge  from  ev’ry  cloud  that  veil’d  thy  light  f 
In  all  the  fplendour  of  that  worth  to  Ihine, 

Which  erft,  with  ray  peculiar,  deck’d  thy  might ; 

;  What  time,  amidll  thy  vanquilh’d  foes. 

Thy  name  with  added  luftre  rofe. 

For  that  thy  precepts  to  thy  fons  impart. 

With  the  undaunted  foul,  the  generous  melting  heart.’ 


The  laconic  manner  in  which  the  viftories  of  the  Duke  of 
Marlborough  are  here  defgribed  is  curious : 


‘  On  Belgium  plains  when  Gallic  gore. 

In  freedom’s  caufe,  intrepid  Marlborough  pour’d.’ 


The  poetical  ftudent  is  not  to  be  informed  that  the  peculiar 
province  of  his  favourite  art  confills  in  creation.  Mils  Se-' 
ward  is  by  no  means  defeftive  in  this  particular,  and  ac¬ 
cordingly  has  prefented  us  with  a  grove  of  evergreens  of  a 
fpecies  entirely  original,  and  from  which  we  believe  Capt. 
Donellan  would  have  been  able  to  derive  no  advantage  : 


*  Palms  unfading  round  their  urn, 

.Let  iheir  favour’d  country  llrew  I 
Since  to  the  lavilh  wreaths  Ihe  long  had  worn, 
They  brought  new  laurels  of  enduring  glo<w.\ 
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If  we  were  to  point  out  any  feature  in  which  Mifs  Seward 
particularly  excels,  we  Ihould  lay  it  was  in  thofc  high- 
wrought  expreflions,  which,  though  wc  have  fuppofed  them 
pot  to  be  natural  to  her,  Ihc  is  very  fuccefstui  in  tranf- 
planting.  Of  this  fort  is  her  compliment  to  Sir  Roger 
Curtis,  who  rows  away  to  the  relief  of  the  drowning  Spa¬ 
niards  : 

*  With  all  the  twice -blefs’d  angel  in  his  eye.* 

When  the  reader  has  firft  gueffed  who  this  angel  is,  and  hovr 
he  comes  by  his  double  portion,  we  would  then  recommend 
to  him  to  diltend  his  imagination,  in  order  to  figure  to 
himlelf  this  angel  in  his  new^  habitation,  the  eye  of  tlie 
captain : 

^  A  mighty  Gulliver  in  Lilliput  !* 

As  w'e  have  no  quarrel  to  Mifs  Seward  we  will  not 
part  w’ith  her  without  having  firll  fairly  extrafted  the  moll 
reipeftable  Itanza  in  her  w^hole  pamphlet.  She  is  deferibing 
the  national  lituation  in  conlequence  of  the  defeat  of  the 
Spaniards : 

*  So  when  the  wir.f  ry  tempeft’s  baleful  powers 
Have  rifen  a  vernal  day-fpring  to  deform. 

If  the  all- cheering  fun,  at  evening  hours. 

Throws  back  the  fable  curtains  of  the  llorm. 

Green  hills,  and  gilded  mountains  gay. 

In  de\yy  brighinels.  meet  his  ray ; 

Creation  kindles,  as  its  luftre  flows. 

Till,  in  a  foften’d  night,  he  leaves  her  to  repofe.* 

As  General  Eliott  has  deferved  well  of  his  country,  we 
hope  he  w’ill  meet  with  more  generous  and  unforced  congra¬ 
tulations  than  this. 


Art.  V.  Supplement  to  the  Ar£iic  Zoology.  4to* 

qn  a  fubjeft  lb  immenfe  as  the  Arftic  Zoology,  many 
.  ages  will  be  requifite  to  carry  the  Icience  to  perfeftion  ; 

indeed,  perfeftion  be  attainable.  During  the  fhort  in¬ 
terval  fince  Mr.  Pennant’s  publication  on  this  part  of  na¬ 
tural  hiftory,  fo  much  new  matter  has  been  already  pointed 
-ut,  as  to  give  rile  to  the  prelent  Supplement;  and  it  is 
probable  that,  in  a  little  longer  time,  fuch  an  additional 
pock  of  oblervations  will  be  colledled  as  may  afford  fufficient 

materials 
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materials  for  a  fimilar  produftion.  For  induftry,  2ca! 
.and  abilities,  Mr.  Fennant  is  eminently  conlpicuons;  but 
the  public  is  indebted  to  him  not  merely  for  his  own  laud, 
able  exertions  ;  his  example  proves  peculiarly  aiifpicious  to 
the  advancement  of  natural  knowledge. 

Of  the  defign  and  merits  of  the  Arftic  Zoology,  we  gav;! 
an  account  in  our  Eighth  Volume.  The  various  articles  iij 
the  Supplement  are  methodically  arranged  by  references  to 
the  particular  pages  of  the  work.  Among  the  additioDj 
to  the  Introdudlion  are  fome  fadls  which  gratify  curiofitv. 
The  principal  of  thefe  is  an  account  of  the  eruption  of  lire 
in  Iceland  in  17S3.  This  being  a  very  extraordinary  pheno¬ 
menon  we  fhall,  for  the  fatisfadfioii  of  our  readers,  givey 
abridged  narrative  of  the  incident. 

Upon  the  firftofjune  there  was  obferved  a  fliakingcf 
the  earth,  in  the  weltern  part  of  the  province  of  Sh3j)t;niia2, 
which  increafed  until  the  eleventh,  and  was  fo  great  that  tlie 
^inhabitants  were  under  the  neceflity  of  quitting  their  houl’es 
•At  this  time  there  was  obferved  a  continual  fmoke,  o: 
fleam,  arifing  out  of  the  earth,  in  the  northern  and  unin¬ 
habited  parts  of  the  country.  Three  hre-fpouts  broke  cm 
of  which  that  in  the  north-weft  was  the  greateft.  Afierl 
rifing  to  a  confiderable  height  in  the  air,  they  were  collefleil 
into  one  ftream,  which  afeended  fb  high  as  to  be  fecn  at 
diftance  of  thirty- four  miles.  The  whole  country,  is 
xlouble  that  diftance,  was  covered  with  a  thick  fmoke  ar* 


fleam. 

The  fire  was  mixed  with  prodigious  quantities  of  brb 
ftone,  fand,  pumice-ftone,  and  afhes,  which  fell  in  the  fielo, 
villages,  and  towns,  at  a  confiderable  diftance.  The  pumict 
which  fell  in  the  villages,  being  red-hot,  did  conliJerab!: 
damage.  Along  with  the  pumice-ftone  there  fell  a  gre* 
quantity  of  dirty  fubftance  like  pitch,  fometimes  in  \k 
form  of  fmall  balls,  and  fometimes  like  rings  or  garlands. 

After  a  few  days  the  fire  came  out,  fometimes  in  a  conti 
Tiued  ftream,  and  at  other  times  in  flafhes,  which  vvercl' 
at  the  diftance  of  thirty  or  forty  miles,  and  were  acccnip^ 
nied  with  a  noife  like  thunder.  The  phenomenon  coatini 
the  whole  fummer.  What  was  remarkable  in  thiseruptk 
upon  the  fame  day  that  the  fire  broke  out,  there  fell  agrea 
quantity  of  rain  in  all  that  neighbourhood,  which  did  alnK- 
as  much  harm  as  the  fire.  At  a  greater  diftance  from  the  li: 
there  was  fevere  coldnefs  in  the  atmofphere :  in  fome  ph^ 
a  very  heavy  fall  of  Ihow,  and  in  others  a  great  quar^* 
of  hail.  The  extreme  heat  of  the  ftreaming  fire,  meeA 
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I  with  fo  large  a  body  of  water,  occafioned  fuch  a  fteam  in 
\  the  air  as  to  darken  the  Am,  which  appeared  like  blood,  and 
i  the  whole  face  of  nature  leemed  to  be  changed. 

I  When  the  fire  firft  broke  out,  there  was  a  confiderable 
I  increale  of  water  in  the  river  Skapta,  and  Piorfa;  but  upon 
I  the  eleventh  of  June  the  former  was  totally  dried  up  in  lels 
I  than  twenty-four  hours;  and  the  day  following  a  prodigious 
I  Itream  of  red-hot  lava  ran  down  its  deep  channel  through 
I  the  whole  of  its  courfe.  The  fiery  ftream,  befide  entirely 
I  filling  up  the  valley  in  which  the  river  Skapta  ran,  Ipread 
I  itftlf  for  a  confiderable  diftance  on  each  fide,  laying  all  the 
I  neighbouring  country  under  fire ;  and  even  overflowed  all 
%  the  buildings  in  the  village  of  Buland,  the  fituation  of  which 
was  remarkably  high. 

I  It  appears  from  the  narrative,  that  the  extent  of  the 
M  ground  covered  by  the  Iav»  was  fifteen  miles  long,  and 
y  leven  broad.  The  perpendicular  height  of  the  edge  was 
J  from  fixteen  to  twenty  fathoms;  lb  that  wherever  it  came 
I  it  covered  every  village  it  met  with,  as  well  as  leveral  hills ; 

I  and  thole  which,  on  account  of  their  great  height,  it  did 

14  not  cover,  w^erc  melted  down  by  it  in  llich  a  manner  that 
i  the  whole  Airface  was  in  a  fluid  ftate,  and  formed  a  lake  of 
|lire,  refembling  red-hot  melted  metal, 
t  This  terrible  eruption  was  produftive  of  tw^o  other  cir- 
Icumftances  equally  wonderful.  Two  illands  have  been 
r  thrown  up.  One  of  thefe  made  its  appearance  in  the  month 
fof  February  1784,  wher^the  wa^r  was  before  upwards  of 

(hundred  fathoms  deep.  -  This  ifland  is  above  half  a  mile 
\  circumference,  full  as  high  as  the  mountain  Erian  in 
‘eland;  and,  by  the  laft  accounts,  it  continued  burning 
ith  great  vehemence.  The  other  illand,  which  is  at  a 
reater  diftance  northward,  is  yet  larger  in  circumference, 
"ry  high,  and  has  likew  ile  burnt  without  intermifiioa  for  a 
)nliderable  time. 

Fver  fince  the  firft  breaking  out  of  the  eruption,  the  - 
hole  atmofphere  has  been  loaded  with  Imoke,  fteam,  and 
Iphurous  vapours.  The  fun  became  at  times  totally  in- 
ilible,  and,  w’hen  it  could  be  feen,  was  of  a  reddiih  or 
loody  colour.  T  he  fiflieries  are  moft  of  them  deftroyed ; 

the  banks,  where  the  filh  uled  to  be,  are  fo  Ihifted  and 
langed  as  not  to  be  known  again  by  the  filheruien  ;  and 
le  fmoke  fo  thick  as  to  prevent  them  from  going  far  out  to 
for  no  object  is  vilible  at  above  the  diftance  of  fifty 
thorn.  The  w^ater  of  the  rain  falling  through  this  fmoke 
fteam,  is  fo  impregnated  with  fait  and  brimftone  as  to 
‘ftroy  the  hair,  and  even  the  Ikin,  of  the.  cattle ;  and  all 
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the  grafs  in  the  ifland  is  lb  covered  with  footy  ^nd  pitcliv 
matter,  that  the  moft  of  it  is  deftroyed;  and  what  is  left  is 
rendered  poifonous  to  any  cattle  that  eat  of  it ;  fo  that  thofc 
which  have  efcaped  the  fire  are  now  dying  for  want  of  food, 
or  poilbned  by  the  innvholefome  remains  of  the  vegetables, 
Nor  are  the  inhabitants,  in  many  refpefts,  more  free  from 
dangers  than  the  cattle.  Many  have  loft  their  lives  by  the 
poilbnous  quality  of  the  fmoke  and  fteam,  of  which  the 
whole  atmofiphere  confided ;  particularly  old  people,  and 
fuch  as  had  any  vveaknefs  and  complaint  of  the  brealt  and 
lunp. 

During  the  fall  of  the  rain-  which  has  been  mentioned, 
there  was  obferved  at  Trondheim,  and  other  places  in  Nor- 
w^ay,  and  allb  at  Faroe,  an  uncommon  fall  of  Iharp  and  fal: 
rain,  which  was’  fo  penetrating  that  it  totally  deftroyed  the 
-leaves  of  the  trees,  and  every  vegetable  it  fell  upon,  hr 
fcorching  them  up,  and  cauling  them  to  wither.  At  Faroe 
•there  fell  a  confiderable  quantity,  of  alhes,  fand,  pumice, 
and  brimftone,  w^hich  covered  the  whole  furface  of  the 
ground  whenever  the  wind  blew  from  Iceland  ;  and  thedii- 
tance  between  thefe  two  places  is  at  lead  eighty  miles.  Ship 
that  were  failing  between  Copenhagen  and  Norway  were 
frequently  covered  with  alhes  and  brimftone,  which  ftuckto 
the  fails,  malls,  and  decks,  belmcaring  them  all  over  with  a 
black  and  pitchy  matter.  Many  parts  of  Holland,  Germany, 
and  other  countries  in  the  North,  obferved  a  brimftone  va¬ 
pour  in  the  air,  accompanied  with  a  thick  fmoke ;  and  ia 
fome  places  there  fell  upon,  the  earth  every  night  a  liglit 
grey-coloured  fubflance,  which,  by  its  yielding  a  bluiih 
flame  when  thrown  upon  the  fire,  evidently  appeared  to  be 
fulphurous.  Thefe  ap  pearances  continued,  more  or  lefsj  .ail 
the  months  of  July,  Auguft,  and  September. 

This  volcanic  phenomenon  is  the  moft  extraordinary ofj 
any  upon  record;  and  the  account  of  it  merits  particub 
prefervation  in  the  annals  of  natural  hiftory. 

In  the  Supplement  to  the  Zoological  Part,  Mr.  Pennant  ha 
made  various  additions  to  the  account  of  quadrupeds  ani 
birds,  to  which  he  has  now  lubjoincd  the  filhes  and  reptile^ 
with  a  lift  of  American  infeeb,  from  Mr.  Forfter,  and  refc 
rences  to  the  American  Ihells  delcribcd  and  engraved  by 
Lifter.  The  colledlion  is  ccnfequently  much  enlarged;  but 
as  we  have  already  oblerved,  a  long  time  will  be  neceffar; 
to  perfeft  the  lyltem  of  the  known,  and  bring  to  light 
various  genera  and  fpecies  of-  the  yet  unknown,  animals^ 
the  northern  regions.  VVe  wilh,  lor  the  inierelts  ol 
iiillory,  that  a  Pennant  rai^ht  live  in  every  age. 
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Art.  VI.  A  Hijiory  of  the  late  Siege  of  Gihraltar.  With  a 
Defeription  and  Account  of  that  Garrifon  from  the  earlie/i 
feriods.  By  'John  Drinkwater,  Captain  in  the  late  Seventy- 
fecond  Regiment,  or  Royal  Manchejier  Volunteers,  and  an 
Honorary  Member  of  the  Literary  and  Philojophical  Society  of 
Manchejier.  Jhe  Third  Edition.  4to.  il.  iis.  6d.  boards. 
Johnfon,  London,  1787. 

History  abounds  with  examples  of  befieged  garrifons 
.  enduring  great  hardfhips,  and  perlevering  in  an  oblH- 
;  nate  defence ;  but  of  all  the  tranfadlions  hitherto  recorded 
I  of  this  kind,  the  late  fiege  of  Gibraltar  will  ever  remain  the 
inoft  memorable.  The  great  importance  of  the  place;  the 
prodigious  force  employed  againll  it,  both  by  fea  and  land  ; 
the  extreme  length  of  the  blockade ;  and,  above  all,  the  ex¬ 
traordinary  exertions  of  fortitude,  adlivity,  military  inge¬ 
nuity,  and  valour,  difplayed  by  the  befieged  ;  are  fuch  cir- 
cumrtances  as  render  the  whole  tranfadfion  peculiarly  illuf- 
I  trious,  and  mult  excite,  in  the  minds  of  thofc  who  perufe 
the  accounts  of  it,  equal  aflonifhment  and  admiration.  In 
point  of  expedients,  the  defence  of  Gibraltar  bears  a  ftrong 
refemblance  to  that  of  Syracufe,'  againft  the  force  of  Mar¬ 
cellos;  when  the  great  Archimedes  reduced  into  pradtice 
that  wonderful  application  of  the  mechanical  powers  which 

Iftruck  the  Romans -with  amazement,  and  remains  to  this 
day  a  proof  of  his  almoft  incredible  proficiency  in  the  fcience 
of  projedfi'es. 

The  Hiftory  now  before  us  is  compiled  from  obfervations 
daily  noted  down,  upon  the  fpot,  by  the  author ;  with  the 
pdditional  information  and  remarks  of  feveral  refpeftable 
Icharafters,  who  alfo  were  eye-witnefles  of  .  the  tranfaftions 
|which  he  has  recorded.  In  the  prolecution  of  his  defign, 
iCaptain  Drinkwater  has  experienced  one  principal  difficulty. 
iThe  work,  he  obferves,  is .  addrefled  to  two  clafles  of 
iieaders :  thofe  whole  chief  objeft  in  the  perulal  of  it  was 
fciteruinment,  he  apprehended,  might  find  the  relation  too 
raiinute  and  circumllantial,  from  the  infertion  of  many  par- 
^  ficulars,  which  thole  of  the  military  profeffion  would  greatly 
an  author  for  preluming  to  curtail  or  pmit.  This 
?Pprehenfion  was  indeed  not  void  of  foundation ;  but  he  has 
done  all  in  the  power  of  a  prudent  author  to  gratify  the 
readers  of  both  clalTes,  Though  his  principal  and  indilpen- 
lable  objeft  was  to  relate  the  military  exertions  of  the  con¬ 
tending  parties,  he  has,  at  the  fame  time,  according  to  his 
remark,  endeavoured  to  dlverfify  the  narrative  by  fuch 
i .  O  z  anecdotes 
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anecdotes  and  obfervations  as  will  occafionally  relieve  or 
awaken  the  attention. 

This  celebrated  fortrefs  is  fituated  in  Andalufia,  the  meft 
fouthern  province  of  Spain.  T  he  rock  is  feven  miles  in 
circumference,  forming  a  promontory  three  miles  long;  and 
is  joined  to  the  continent  by  an  iithmus  of  low  fand  :  the 
fouthern  extremity  lies  in  36®  2'  30''  north  latitude,  and  in 
5®  15' weft  longitude  trom  the  meridian  of  London.  The 
ancient  name  of  this  rock  was  Calpe,  and,  with  Mons  Abyla 
on  the  oppofite  coall  of  Africa,  conllituted  what  were  called 
by  the  Greek  and  Roman  writers  the  Pillars  of  Hercules. 
Though  famous  in  the  fidfions  of  mythology,  it  does  not 
however  appear  that  the  hill  was  ever  inhabited  by  the 
Phoenicians,  Carthaginians,  or  Romans,  who  at  an  early  pe¬ 
riod  vifited  the  bay,  and  built  cities  in  its  neighbourhood. 
The  time  when  it  began  to  be  remarkable  for  the  natural 
flrength  of  its  fituation,  feems  well  afeertained,  as  our  au¬ 
thor  obferves,  to  be  in  the  beginning  of  the  eighth  cen- 
tury,  when  the  Saracens  invaded  Spain,  and  made  them- 
fclves  mailers  of  the  whole  country.  From  this  era  the  au- 
thor  gives  a  concife  hiftory  of  Gibraltar,  with  a  liicceffion 
of  its  governors  from  the  year  1707,  when  it  was  taken  by 
the  Englifti,  to  the  prefent  time  :  but  our  limits  not  permit- 
ing  us  to  dwell  on  the  preliminary  part  of  the  work,  which 
contains  likewife  a  defeription  of  the  rock,  with  the  for¬ 
tifications  and  town  of  Gibraltar,  remains  of  Al^oorilh  ar¬ 
chitecture,  natural  curiofities,  climate,  &c.  we  mull  halten 
to  more  interefting  feenes. 

On  the  21  ft  of  June,  I779>  the  communication  between 
Spain  and  Gibraltar  was  doled,  by  an  order  from  iMadrii 
The  author  informs  us,  that,  two  days  previous  to  this 
event.  General  Eliott  (now  Lord  Heathlield),  the  governor, 
accompanied  by  many  field- ofticcrs  of  the  garrifon,  paid  a 
vifit  to  General  Mendoza,  the  commandant  of  the  Spaniih 
lines,  to  congratulate  him  on  his  promotion.  Their  recep¬ 
tion,  at  St.  Roque  was  far  from  agreeable  ;  and  it  was  re¬ 
marked  that  the  Spaniih  general  appeared  embarafl'ed  during 
their  ftay  ;  a  circumftance  which,  doubtlels,  proceeded  from 
his  knowledge  of  what  was  to  follow.  According  to  our 
author’s  llatement  of  the  troops  in  the  garrifon  at  this  pe¬ 
riod,  they  amounted  to  5382  men.  Preparations  had  been 
privately  made  for  the  defence  of  the  garrifon  when  intel¬ 
ligence  was  tirft  received  of  a  war  with  Spain  :  the  oi>;e3>» 
therefore,  at  this  time  to  be  confidered  were,  how  to  pr^ 
cure  conftant  fupplies  of  provifions  from  Barbary,  and  m 
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what  manner  the  correlpondcnce  between  England  and 
Gibraltar  was  to  be  conduced. 

On  the  thirteenth  of  July  two  Hne-of-battle  fJiips  were 
oblerved  cruifing  behind  the  rock,  and  at  night  they  went 
into  Ceuta.  On  the  fixteenth  the  enemy  blocked  up  the 
port  with  a  fquadron  of  men  of  war,  conlifting  of  two  le- 
venty-fours,  two  frigates,  live  xebeques,  and  a  nuraber^of 
gall  ies,  half-gallies,  and  armed  fettees :  they  anchored  in 
the  bay  of  Algeziras,  and  keeping  a  vigilant  look-out,  the 
garrifon  became  clofely  blockaded,  I'his  was  the  firft  mo¬ 
tion  of  the  enemy  that  dilcovered  any  diredl  intentions  of 
(llllrefling,  or  attacking  Gibraltar,  I'he  force  of  Admiral 
Duff,  then  Itatloncd  in  that  (juarter,  confifted  at  this  time 
only  of  one  lixty-gim  fhip,  three  frigates,  two  of  which  were 
on  a  cruize,  and  a  iloop  of  war. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  enemy’s  army  w^as  in  force  before 
the  place,  and  their  preftnt  plan  leemed  to  be  to  reduce 
Gibraltar  by  famine.  The  fituaticn  of  the  garrifon  was  l)e- 
coming  every  day  more  interelting  :  only  forty  head  of  cat¬ 
tle  were  now  in  the  place.  T  he  Handing  orders  of  the  gar¬ 
rifon  fpecified,  that  every  inhabitant,  even  in  time  of  peace, 
lliould  have  in  Hore  fix  months  proWfions  ;  yet,  by  far  the 
greater  number  had  neglefted  this,  precaution.  ITeie  un¬ 
fortunate  people,  as  they  could  not  expe£l  to  be  fupplied 
from  the  garrilbn  Itores,*  were  in  general  compelled  to  feek 
for  fubfiftence  by  quitting  the  place.  Some,  however,  were 
induced  to  weather  out  the  ftorm  by  the  property  they 
had  in  the  garrifon,  and  which  they  could  not  remove  with 
themi'clves. 

In  January  1780  Sir  George  Brydges  Rodney,  on  his  ar¬ 
rival  off  the  coalt  of  Barbary,  had  fent  intelligence  to  Mr, 
Logie,  the  Britifh  conliil  at  Algiers,  to  prepare  fuppiies  for 
the  garrifon.  I'hree  velfels  therefore  failed  in  the  courfe  of 
the  twenty- fecond  tor  Tetuan,  to  bring  over  what  was  at 
hand.  The  conful  had  provided  cattle,  fafcines,  pickets,  &c, 
inreadinefs  for  the  Ifiips  when  they  arrived  ;  but,  to  his  fiir- 
prife,  the  Ihips  fent  in  the  hurry  of  bulinefs,  under  convoy 
of  the  Bedford,  were  tranfports  fitted,  up  for  the  reception  of 
troops,  with  many  weeks  provilions  on  board ;  and,  before 
the  births  could  be  removed  to  admit  the  fuppiies,  the  wind 
came  eafterly,  and  the  /hips  were  obliged  to  return  without 
them.  This  overfight  was  of  great  detriment.  The  garrilbn 
yelTels  were  afterw’ards  fent  for  thefe  articles ;  but  after  Sir 
George  Rodney’s  departure,  moll  of  them  were  detained  by 
the  vigilance  of  the  enemy’s  crullers. 
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The  author  informs  us  that  in  February  the  garrifon 
might  be  confidered  in  a  perteft  ftate  of  defence.  The 
feurvy  indeed  had  begun  to  atTcft  many,  and  threatened  to  be¬ 
come  more  general ;  but  the  troops  flattered  themfelves  that 
the  enemy  would  give  up  the  intention  of  flarving  them  to 
a  furrender,’and,  by  relaxing  in  their  vigilance  at  lea,  might 
alFord  an  opportunity  of  receiving  conftant  fupplies  of  thole 
articles  moft  elfential  to  health. 

On  the  feventh  of  June,  a  little  after  midnight,  the  En- 
terprize,  which  was  anchored  to  the  northward,  off  the 
New  Molehead,  difeovered  leveral  fail  approaching  her 
from  the  oppofite  fide  of  the  bay;  they  were  hailed;  but 
before  fatisfa^fory  anfwers  could  be  received,  leveral  fire¬ 
works  and  inflammable  fubftances  were  thrown  on  board, 
and  fix  firelhips  luddenly  appeared  in  the  form  of  a  crefeent, 
bearing  down  upon  her  and  the  ordnance  fhips  in  the  New 
Mole,  The  Panther  and  fhipping  immediately  commenced 
a  brifle  cannonade  to  retard  their  progrels  ;  and,  manning 
their  boats,  the  officers  and  leamen,  with  their  ufual  intre¬ 
pidity,  grappled  the  fhips  ;  and,  notwithftanding  the  fierce- 
nefs  of  the  flames,  towed  them  clear  of  the  garrilbn  velTels 
under  the  walls,  where  they  were  afterwards  extinguillicd. 

On  the  12th  of  April  lySi  the  garrilbn,  now  in  extren^.e 
fcarcity  of  provifions,  had  the  happinefs  of  being  lupplied 
by  the  arrival  of  the  fleet  under  the  commahd  of  Admiral 
Darby.  A  brifk  bombardment  from  the  Spanifh  batteries 
HOW’  took  place,  which  laluted  the  garrifon  almoft  every  in- 
ftant  with  a  volley  of  eight  or  ten  cannon,  befides  mortars. 
The  gun-boats  attacked  the  fhipping  on  the  fixteenth,  and 
endeavoured  to  moleft  the  parties  employed  in  landing  the 
provifions ;  but  a  line-of-battle  fhip  and  two  frigates  foon 
obliged  them  to  retire. 

T  he  bombardment  from  the  enemy^s  batteries  is  conti¬ 
nued,  at  intervals,  with  increafing  vigour,  and  great  damage 
is  fuftained  by  the  town,  and  the  works  of  the  fortrefs.  In 
Auguft  lySz  the  Count  J^’Artois  and  the  Duke  de  Bourbon 
arrive  in  the  combined  .camp  ;  and  every  thing  feemed  now 
to  indicate  the  moft  detc.^-mined  refolution  of  fpcedily  effed- 
ing,  if  poffible,  the  final  redudicn  of  the  place,  r  or  this 
purpofc,  the  combined  fleets  of  France  and  Spain  arrive 
within  the  bay  of  Gibraltar  ;  foon  after  which  comincnccd 
the  adlion,  emphatically  denominated  by  our  author  th: 
Grand  Attack,  the  account  of  which  we  fhall  lay  before  our 
readers  in  his  own  words  : 

•  The  enemy’s  cannonade  was  continued,  almoft  on  the  fame  fcale 
as  the  preceding  day^,  during  the  night  of  the  twelfth.  The  rpt 
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xaorning  we  obferved  the  combined  fleet  had  made  feme  new  ar¬ 
rangements  in  their  pofleion,  or  moorings,  and  that  the  remaining 
two  battering  Ihips  had  joined  the  others  at  the  Orangc.Grove, 
where  their  whole  force  feemed  to  be  alTembled.  About  a  quarter 
before  feven  o’clock  fome  motions  were  obferved  amongfl  their 
(hipping ;  and  foon  after  the  battering  (hips  got  under  way,  with  a. 
gentle  breeze  from  the  north-weft,  Handing  to  the  fouthward  to 
clear  the  men  of  war;  and  were  attended  by  a  number  of  boats. 
As  our  navy  were  conftantly  of  opinion  that  the  (hips  would  be 
brought  before  the  garrifon  in  the  night,  few  fufpedled  that  the  pre-- 
fent  inanceavres  were  preparatory  to  their  finally  entering  on  the  in- 
tcrefiing  enterprife:  but  obferving  a  crowd  of  fpeflatorson  the  beach, 
rear  Point  Mala,  and  upon  the  neighbouring  eminences,  and  the  (hips 
edging  down  towards  the  garrifon,  the  governor  thought  it  would 
be  imprudent  any  longer  to  doubt  it.  The  town -batteries  were  ac-' 
cordingly  manned,  and  the  grates  and  furnaces  for  heating  (hot  or* 
dertd  to  be  lighted. 

*  Thus  prepared  for  their  reception,  we  had  leifurc  to  notice  the 
enemy’s  evolutions.  The  ten  battering- (hips,  after  leaving  the  men 
of  w'ar,  nvcr£  to  the  north,  and,  a  little  pad  nine  o’clock,  bore  dowa 
in  admirable  order  for  their  feveral  Itations  ;  the  admiral,  in  a  two* 
decker,  mooring  about  nine  hundred  yards  off  the  king’s  baftion;. 
the  others  fuccelfively  taking  their  places  to  the  right  and  left  of  the 
flag-lhip  in  a  niallerly  manner,  the  moft  dillant  being  about  elevea* 
or  twelve  hundred  yards  from  the  garrifon.  Our  artillery,  allowed 
the  enemy  every  reafonable  advantage,  in  permitting  them,  without 
moleftation,  to  choofe  their  diflance;  but  as  foon  as  the  firft  (hipi 
dropped  her  anchors,,  which  was  about  a  quarter  before  ten  o’clock, 
that  inllant  our  firing  commenced.  The  enemy  were  completely 
moored  in  little  more  than  ten  minutes.  The  cannonade  then  be¬ 
came  in  a  high  degree  tremendous.  The  (howers  of  (hot  and  (hells 
which  were  oireded  from  their  land -batteries,  the  battering-ftiips, 
and,  on  the  other  hand,  from  the  various  works  of  the  garriion,  ex¬ 
hibited  a  feene,  of  which  perhaps  neither  the  pen  nor  the  pencil  can 
furnifh  a  competent  idea.  It  is  fufficient  to  fay  that  four  hundred 
pieces  of  the  heavieft  artillery  were  playing  at  the  fame  moment :  an 
inftance  which  has  fcarcely  occurred  in  any  fiege  fuice  the  invention 
ofthofe  wonderful  engines  of  deftruttion. 

*  After  fome  hours  cannonade,  the  battering  (hips  were  found  to 
be  nolefs  formidable  than  they  had  been  reprefented.  Our  heavieft 
(hells  often  rebounded  from  their  tops,  whilft  the  thirty -two  pound 
(hot  feemed  incapable  of  making  any  vifible  impreflion  upon  their 
hulls.  Frequently  we  flattered  ourfelves  they  were  on  fire ;  but  no 
fooncr  did  the  fmokc  appear,  than,  with  the  moft  perfevering  in¬ 
trepidity,  men  were  obferved  applying  water  from  their  engines 
within  to  thofe  places  whence  the  fmoke  iflTued.  Thefe  circum* 
fiances,  with  the  prodigious  cannonade  which  they  maintained, 
gave  us  reafon  to  imagine  that  the  attack  would  not  be  fo  foon 
decided,  as,  from  our  recent  fuccefs  againft  their  land-batteries,* 
we  had  fondly  expede^  Even  the  artillery  themfelves,  at  this 
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began  to  be  ufed  about  twelve,  but  were  not  general  till  between 
one  and  two  o’clock.  The  enemy’s  cannon  at  the  commencement 
were  too  much  elevated  j  but  about  noon  their  firing  was  powerful, 
and  wcll-direfted.  Our  cafuals  then  became  numerous  j  particularly 
on  thofe  batteries  north  of  the  king’s  baftion,  which  were  warmly 
annoyed  by  the  enemy’s  fanking  and  ’re*verfe  fire  from  the  land. 
Though  fo  vexatioufly  annoyed  from  the  ifihmus,  our  artillery  to. 
tally  dilregarded  their  opponents  in  that  quarter,  diredUng  their  foie 
attention  to  the  battering  Ihips,  the  furious  and  fpirited  oppofition 
of  which  ferved  to  excite  our  people  to  more  animated  exertions.  A 
fire,  more  tremendous  if  poflible  than  ever,  was  therefore  direfted 
from  the  garrifon.  Incefiant  fhowers  of  hot  balls,  carcafl'es,  and 
Ihells  of  every  fpecies,  flew  from  all  quarters ;  and  as  the  malls  of 
feveral  of  the  ftiips  were  (hot  away,  and  the  rigging  of  all  in  great 
confufion,  our  hopes  of  a  favourable  and  fpeedy  decifion  began  u 
revive. 

‘  About  noon  the  mortar-boats  and  bomb-ketches  attempted  to 
fccond  the  attack  from  the  Ihips ;  but  the  wind  having  changed  to 
the  fouth-well,  and  blowing  a  Imart  breeze,  with  a  heavy  fwell,  they 
were  prevented  taking  a  part  in  the  adlion.  .  The  fame  reafon  alfo 
hindered  our  gun-boats  from  flanking  the  battering-fhips  from  the 
fouthward. 

*  For  fome  hours  the  attack  and  defence  were  fo  equally  well  fup- 
ported,  as  fcarceJy  to  admit  any  appearance  of  luperiority  in  the  can. 
nonade  on  either  fide.  The  wonderful  conllrutlion  of  the  Ihips 
feemed  to  bid  defiance  to  the  powers  of  the  heavieft  ordnance.  In 
the  afternoon,  however,  the  face  of  things  began  to  change  con- 
fidcrably.  The  Inioke  which  had  been  obferved  to  iflue  from  the 
upper  part  of  the  flag  ihip  appeared  to  prevail,  noiwithflanding  the 
conftant  application  of  water ;  and  the  admiral’s  fecond  was  perceived 
to  be  in  the  fame  condition.  Confufion  was  now  apparent  on  board 
i'everal  of  the  veflels  j  and  by  the  evening  their  cannonade  was  con- 
fiderably  abated.  About  feven  or  eight  it  almoft  totally  ceafed,  except- 
ing  from  one  or  two  (hips  to  the  northward,  which,  from  their  dif- 
tance,  had  fuffered  little  injury. 

‘  When  their  firing  began  to  flacken,  various  fignals  were  made 
from  the  fouihernmolt  (hips;  and,  as  the  evening  advanced,  many 
rockets  were  thrown  up,  to  inform  their  friends  (as  we  afterwards 
learned'  of  their  extreme  danger  and  diftrefs.  Thefe  fignals  were 
immediately  anlwered,  and  feveral  boats  were  feen  to  row  round  the 
difablcd  fliips.  Our  artillery,  at  this  period,  muft  have  cauied 
dreadful  havock  amongtl  them.  An  indiflind  clamour,  with  la¬ 
mentable  cries  and  groans,  proceeded  (during  the  (hort  intervals  of 
cefiation)  from  all  quarters ;  and,  a  little  berore  midnight,  a  wreck 
floated  in,  upon  which  were  twelve  men,  who  only,  out  of  three- 
fcore  which  were  on  board  their  launch,  had  efcaped.  7'hefe  cir- 
cumllarces  convinced  us  that  we  had  gained  an  advantage  over  the 
enemy  ;  yet  we  did  not  conceive  that  the  vidory  was  fo  complete  as 
the  tucceeding  morning  evinced.  Our  firin'^  was  therefore  continued, 
though  with  Icfs  vivacity :  but  as  the  artiflery,  from  fuch  a  hard- 
fought  day,  expofed  to  the  intenfe  heat  of  a  warm  fun,  in  addition 
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to  the  harafling  duties  of  the  preceding  night,  were  much  fatigued  j 
and  as  it  was  impoffible  to  forefee  what  new  obje£ls  might  demand 
their  fervice  the  following  day,  the  governor,  about  fix  in  the  even- 
ing»  when  the  enemy’s  fire  abated,  permitted  the  majority  of  th^ 
officers  and  men  to  be  relieved  by  a  picquet  of  a  hundred  men  from 
the  marine  brigade,  under  the  command  of  Lieutenant  Trentham; 
and  officers,  and  non*commiffioned  officers  of  the  artillery,  were  fta- 
tioned  on  the  different  batteries,  to  direft  the  failors  in  the  mode  of 
firing  the  hot  fhot. 

‘  About  an  hour  after  midnight  the  battering-fhip  which  had 
fuffered  the  greateft  injury,  and  which  had  been  frequently  on  fire 
the  preceding  day,  was  completely  in  flames,  and  by  two  o’clock  fhc 
appeared  as  one  continued  blaze  from  ftem  to  ftertu  The  fhip  to 
the  fouthward  was  alfo  on  fire,  but  did  not  burn  with  fo  much  rapi* 
dity.  The  light  thrown  out  on  all  fides  by  the  flames  enabled  the 
artillery  to  point  the  guns  with  the  utmoit  precifion,  whilfl  the 
Kock,  and  neighbouring  objects,  were  highly  illuminated ;  forming* 
with  the  conftant  flalhes  of  our  cannon,  a  mingled  feene  of  fublimity 
and  terror.  Between  three  and  four  o’clock  fix  other  of  the  battering** 

,  fhips  indicated  the  efficacy  of  red-hot  fhot ;  and  the  approaching 
day  now  promifed  us  one  of  the  completed  defenllve  viAories  on 
«  record. 

*  Brigadier  Curtis,  who  was  encamped  with  his  brigade  at  Eu- 
i  ropa,  being  informed  that  the  enemy’s  fhips  were  in  flames,  and 
'  that  the  calmneis  of  the  fea  would  permit  his  gun-boats  to  aCt* 

I  marched  about  three  o’clock,  with  a  detachment  to  the  ^[ew  Mole  ; 

I  and,  drawing  up  his  boats  in  fuch  manner  as  to  flank  the  battering* 

I  fhips,  compelled  their  boats  to  abandon  them.  As  the  day  ap** 

I  proached,  and  the  garrilon^re  abated i  the  brigadier  advanced,  and 
I  captured  two  launches.  Thele  boats  attempted  to  efcape  ;  but  a  fhot 
I  killing  and  wounding  feverai  men  on  board  one* of  them,  they  fur-» 
I  rendered,  and  were  conducted  to  Ragged  llafF.  The  brigadier  being 
I  informed  by  the  prifoners  that  many  men  were  through  neceflity  left 
I  by  their  friends  on  board  the  (hips,  he  generoully  determined  to  refeue 
I  them  from  the  inevitable  death  which  leemed  to  impend.  Some  of 
I  thefe  infatuated  wretches  n^verthelels  (it  is  faid)  refofed  at  firft  the 
I  deliverance  which  was  tendered  to  them,  preferring  the  chance  of 
I  that  death  which  appeared  inevitable  to  being  put  to  thefword,  which 
i  they  had  been  perluaded  would  be  the  conlequcnce  if  they  fubmitted 
I  to  the  garrifon.  Being  left,  however,  lome  moments  to  the  horrors 
I  of  their  fate,  they  beckoned  me  boats  to  return,  and  refigned  them* 

I  fclves  to  the  clemency  pf  thielr  conquerors.’ 

This  celebrated  adlion,  fo  glorious  to  the  Britifh  arms^ 

,  proved  decifive  of  the  fate  of  Gibraltar,  which  the  enemy, 

[  laft,  defpaired  of  ever  being  able  to  reduce.  And  it  is 
probable  that  the  unfuccelsful  attempt  of  fuch  a  force  as 
I  was  employed  againft  it  on  this  occalion,  aided  with  the  moft 

I I  powerful  efforts  to  reduce  the  garrilbn  by  famine,  will  long 
I  Continue  to  operate  upon  the  minds  of  the  Spaniards,  as  a 
|;tpcmorable  example  of  what  reliffance  they  may  expeft, 
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in  any  future  attack,  from  the  perfevering  refolution  anj 
invincible  valour  of  Britilh  troops. 

That  our  detail  might  not  extend  to  an  immoderate 
length,  we  have  been  obliged  to  omit  the  numerous  parti, 
culars  relative  to  the  attack  and  defence  through  the  whole 
of  th  is  tedious,  and,  we  may  add,  unparalleled  fiegc.  But 
the  author  of  the  hiftory  has  recorded  them  with  great  per*. 
Ipicuity  and  cxa6tnefs  ;  and,  from  the  multitude  of  colla¬ 
teral  incidents  introduced,  his  readers,  we  can  aflure  them, 
will  find  much  more  entertainment  in  the  perufal  of  the 
work  than  they  would  be  apt  to  expeft  from  any  account  of 
military  iranfaflions.  The  edition  we  have  ufed  is  the  third; 
and  we  find  it  to  be  greatly  improved,  both  in  refpeft  of  in¬ 
formation  and  anecdote. 


Art.  VII.  The  IVorks  of  Arthur  Murphy^  Efq.  In  Seven 

Yclumes.  8vo.  2I.  2s.  boards.  Cadell.  London,  1787. 

T^R.  Murphy  is  the  moft  voluminous  dramatic  writer 
that  has  appeared  in  this  country  for  many  years 
and,  what  has  feldom  been  the  fortune  of  modern  authors, 
feme  of  his  pieces  are  ftill,  occafionally,  performed  on  the 
llage.  He  informs  us,  in  the  preface,  that  this  edition  of 
his  works  contains  all  that  he  has  written,  or  w'ould  now  be 
anfwerable  for,  except  an  ‘‘  Eflay  on  the  Life  and  Genius 
of  Henry  Fielding,”  and  a  Tranllation  of  Marmontelj 
Belifarius  for,  of  the  political  papers  which  fell  from  hii 
pen  many  years  ago,  he  hopes  that  no  trace  is  left. 

T  he  firlt  volume  of  the  colleftion  contains  the  Orphan  of 
China,  a  tragedy,  aftedini759;  Zenobia,  a  tragedy,  acled 
in  1768;  the  Grecian  Daughter,  a  tragedy,  aSed  in  1772; 
and  Alzuma,  a  tragedy,  a£fed  in  1773. 

Vol.  II.  contains  the  Apprentice,  a  comedy  in  two  afls, 
performed  in  1756;  the  Upholfterer,  or,  What  News?  a 
comedy  in  two  afts,  performed  in  1758;  the  Old  Maid,  a 
comedy  in  two  afts,  performed  in  1761 ;  the  Citizen,  a  co¬ 
medy  in  two  ads,  performed  in  1761  ;  No  One’s  Enemy 
but  his  Own,  a  comedy  in  two  afts,  performed  in  1/641 
with  Three  Weeks  after  Marriage,  a  comedy  in  two 
performed  in  1764. 

Yol.  ill.  comprifes  the  Way  to  Keep  Him,  a  comedy, 
in  1760,  and  lately  honourecl  with  the  performance  ot  per- 
fons  of  dlftlndion  at  Richmond-Houfe  ;  All  in  the  Wrong* 
a  comedy,  adted  in  1761  ;  and  the  I>lert  Ifland,  a  dramati4 

poem  in  three  ads,  performed  in  J769,  ,  •  r  *• 
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Vol.  IV'.  includes  Know  your  own  Minil,  a  coinedyi'afted 
In  1777  ;  School  for  Guardians,  a  comedy  in  three  adfs, 
performed  in  1767  ;  the  Choice,  a  comedy  in  two  a£fs,  jicr- 
formed  in  1764 ;  and  News  from  Parnaffus,  a  prelude,  adfed 
in  1776* 

Vol.  V.  and  VI.  contain  the  Gray’s-Inn  Journal,  a  pe- 
jiodical  paper, begun  in  Odlobcr  1752,  and  ended  inOdlober 

iy54*  ,  ,  , 

Vol.  VII.  contains  a  Poetical  Epiftle  to  Dr.  Johnfon ;  the 

Expqftulation,  a  fatire ;  Prologues,  Epilogues,  &c,  the  Game 

of  Chefs,  a  poem  in  five  cantos,  tranllated  from  theScacchia 

of  Vida  ;  I'emplum  Fainne,  a  Latin  poem,  from  the  Temple 

of  Fame  of  Mr.  Pope ;  Pope’s  Ode  on  Solitude,  tranflated 

into  .Latin  ;  Bufy  Curious  Thirfty  Fly,  in  Latin  ;  Gray’s 

Church-yard  Elegy,  in  Latin  ;  the  Rival  Sillers,  a  tragedy, 

written  in  1783,  hut  never  afled;  Prologue,  occafioned  by 

the  death  of  Mr.  Henderfon. 

This  volume  is  concluded  with  a  poftfefipt,  which,  for 
the  ingenuous  fentiments  it  difeovers,  we  fhall  prefent  to  our 
readers  at  full  length : 

‘  The  talk  of  revifing  and  correfling  the  feveral  pieces  that  com- 
pofe  thefe  volumes  is  now  drawn  to  a  conclufion.  Amidll  a  variety 
of  avocations,  1  have  attended  to  this  .undertaking  with  all  the  care 
that  becomes  the  man  who  offers  his  works  to  the  public.  But  the 
clofeft  diligence  may  be  baffled  :  inaccuracies,  it  is  to  be  feared,  may 
ftillbe  found,  not  of  the  pr^s  only,  but,  what  is  worfe,  in  the  ge¬ 
neral  flyie  and  compbfition.  Pleafing  as  it  is  to  find  myfelf  at  the 
end  of  my  labours,  I  am  far  from  fuffering  my  imagination  to  be  de¬ 
luded  with  ideas  of  fancied  fuccefs.  One  point  there  is,  upon  which 
lean,  with  truth,  receive  the  congratulations  of  my  own  heart;  I 
look  back  through  the  whole  of  my  work,  and,  from  the  ‘‘  Gray’s- 
Inn  Journal,”  and  the  farce  of  the  ‘‘  Apprentice,”  to  the  conclufion 
I  of  the  prelent  volume,  there  is  not,  I  believe,  a  Angle  paflage  that 
i  can  juftly  bring  reproach  upon  the  author.  Even  in  the  lighted  and 
moft  fportful  fallies  of  fancy,  I  perfuade  myfelf  that  I  need  not  blufh 
for  one  indecent  or  immoral  expreffion.  For  the  wit  that  offends 
t  againft  good  manners,  I  have  had  no  relilh.  I  can  with  pleafureadd, 
that  my  pen  was  never  employed  in  the  bafe  and  malevolent  office  of 
detrading  from  the  merit  of  contemporary  writers.  Should  any  one 
be  inclined  to  except  the  pieces  w'hich  are  placed  at  the  head  of  this 
volume,  I  can  with  truth  aver  that  they  were  written  with  relud- 

Iance,  and  not  without  extreme  provocation.  Men,  to  whom  I  had 
given  no  kind  of  offence,  declared  open  war  again d  my  perfon,  my 
“'Orals,  and  my  talents,  w  hatever  they  were.  One  of  them,  1  thinks 
jvas  a  real  genius,  i  wifti,  for  his  fake  as  well  as  my  own,  that  he  had 
more  worthily  employed  ;  I  mean  the  late  Charles  Churchill. 
He  wrote,  as  it  (hould  (eem;  with  too  much  hade,  and,  1  believe,  at 
^I'e  inftigation  of  others.  In  the  circle  of  his  connexions  there  were 
(pirits  who  could  not  be  content  with  the  praifes  which  were 
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Bbcrally  beftowed  upon  themfclves,  if  others,  at  the  fame  time,  were 
sot  facrificed  at  their  fhrine.  He  obliged  them  with  a  libel  upon  me. 
Attacked  as  I  was,  not  to  feel  refentuient,  had  been  flupidity ;  and 
sot  to  anfwer,  downright  cowardice.  Se  ipfum  defsrere  'turpi£imum  eji. 
In  the  prefent  moment,  and  fo  long  after  the  difpute,  I  am  far  from 
feeling  the  fmallcll  degree  of  pleafure  in  the  revival  of  literary  quar- 
rcls*  1  was  even  tempted  to  confign  to  oblivion  fuch  of  my  writings 
as  carry  with  them  the  marks  of  an  exafperated  mind;  but  when  it 
is  confidered  that  the  invedlives  which  were  repeatedly  thrown  out 
againtt  me  are  carefully  colledled  in  the  volumes  of  their  refpeclive  au. 
tfaors,  it  may  be  thought  not  improper  to  let  it  be  feen  how,  and  with 
what  kind  9ffpirit,  unprovoked,  and,  I  may  fay,  intemperate  calumny 
was  repelled.  I  did  not,  however,  defeend  into  the  Arena  with  intent 
to  continue  there  a  gladiator  for  public  fport;  I  anfwered  once  for  all, 
and  never  returned  to  the  charge.  I  was  willing  to  flatter  myfelf 
that  what  I  faid  in  my  own  vindication  was  then  a  (ufficient  aniwer; 
and  to  the  various  paragraph  writers,  who  have  pointed  their  pens 
a^ainft  me  from  that  hour  to  this,  1  have  now  the  fatisfaftion  to  think 
that  I  need  give  no  other  reply.  Defamation  in  the  public  prints  has 
been,  I  believe,  more  frequently  my  lot  than  that  of  any  other  livin? 
writer;  but  no  man,  I  can  venture  to  fay,  beheld  the  impotence  of 
jaalice  with  fo  much  unfeigned  contenipt.  I  was  taught  by  Cafimir, 
the  elegant  poet  of  Poland,  that,  when  you  ate  unjuiUy  attacked,  there 
is  a  dignity  in  fllence : 

EJl  et  loquacts  pulchra  proter^ijs 
Vittdi^a  rejijfe^  et  Jererto 

^lagiianimum  tacuijji  <vuliu. 

•  I  am  now  upon  the  point  of  bidding  adieu  to  thefe  volumes.  The 
BTOment  is  not  free  from  anxiety.  Mr.  Pope,  I  remember,  tells  us  that 
in  the  office  of  colluding  his  pieces,  he  was  altogether  uncertain  whe 
tker  he  was  building  a  monument,  or  burying  the  dead.  If  a  genius 
of  his  clafs  could  entertain  a  ferious  doubt,  what  mufl  be  the  agitations 
.  of  a  writer  like  myfelf  ?  Be  the  event  as  it  may,  it  is  at  leait  a  con- 
folation  that  much  of  my  time  has  pafTed  in  a  manner  not  altogether 
imafeful.  Some  addition,  I  hope,  has  been  made  to  the  amufements 
of  the  public.  For  myfelf,  to  thefe  ftudies  I  owe  the  moll  valuable 
pleafures  of  my  life.  In  the  midll  of  cares,  and  hurry,  and  vexation, 
they  have  miniflered  the  bell  relief ;  they  foothed  adverfity;  when 
friends  were  falle  they  took  the  fling  from  ingratitude ;  they  foftened 
difappointment,  and,  in  the  delightful  regions  of  ParnalTus,  gave  a  lure 
.ictrcat  from  pain.  If  therefore  I  aui  now  performing  a  funeral  lervice, 

J  define,  in  gratitude  to  the  mules,  that  I  may  be  permitted  to  write 
upon  the  tomb,  Et  in  Arcadia  ego. 

With  whatever  obloquy  Mr. Murphy  may  have  been  treated 
by  Ibme  contemporary  writers,  his  works  afford  luflicient 
proof  that  he  is  a  man  of  no  ordinary  genius ;  and  to  relpect 
able  talents  for  dramatic  coinpolition,  he  has  joined  an  ele 
gant  tafte  for  that  of  Latin  poetry,  both  lyric  and  hexameter 
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Art.  VIII.  Pblitical  Sketches.  Infcrihed  to  his  Excellency 
John  Adams,  Minijler  Plenipotentiary  from  the  United  States 
to  the  Court  of  Grcat-Britain.  By  a  Citizen  of  the  United 
States.  8vo.  2s.  levved.  Dilly.  London,  1787. 

These  Political  Sketches  are  five  in  number,  and  relate 
to  the  conftitution  and  government  of  the  Americaa 
States,  which  the  author,  who  is  a  zealous  champion  for 
the  glory  of  his  country,  leems  to  reprefent.  as  dellined  to 
form  a  republic  of  endlefs  duration.,  The  firft  (ketch  is  cm- 
ployed  chiefly  on  the  remarks  of  the  Abbe  de  Mably.  Thi« 
celebrated  Frenchman,  though  an  avowed  partizan  for 
the  Americans,  has  not  had  the  good  fortune  to  adapt 
his  fpeculations  to  the  ruling  prejudices  of  that  people* 
With  all  his  triumph  at  the  eftablifliment  of  their  inde¬ 
pendence,  he  exprefTed  an  apprehenfion  that  they  would  be* 
expofed  to  future  misfortunes  ;  and,  in  the  conftitution  of  a 
few  of  the  provincial  governments  in  particular,  pointed  out 
the  feeds  ot  that  corruption  which  would  inevitably,  at  fome 
period  not  very  far  diftant,  produce  the  mod  ruinous  eftedls. 
This  opinion,  the  prelent  author  endeavours  to  prove,  is 
entirely  deftitute  of  foundation  ;  and  flatters  himlelf  with 
the  idea  of  his  having  demonltrated  that  the  conftitution  of 
the  American  States  is  ablblutely  liable  to  no  poflibility  of 
change.  His  faculties  feem  to  be  ab(brbed  in  the  fond 
contemplation  of  this  prol'peft ;  and  we  (hall  leave  him  to 
enjoy  it. 

The  fecond  (ketch  -relates  to  the  difpofition  of  mind  ne- 
ceflary  to  the  maintenance  of  the  democratic  form  of  go¬ 
vernment,  or  what  Montefquieu  has  diftinguiflied  by  the 
appellation  of  public  virtue.  The  author,  who  had  before 
contended  againft  the  arguments  of  Mably,  now  oppofes 
the  fuperior  authority  of  the  whole  body  of  political  writers, 
in  denying,  with  regard  to  America,  the  operation  of  thofc 
caiifes  which  have  produced,  in  various  other  governments, 
the  extinftion  of  liberty.  Without  entering  upon  the  refu¬ 
tation  of  principles  repugnant  to  general  experience,  and 
which  are  Ibpported  by  this  author  with  greater  plaufibility 
than  force,  it  may  be  fufficient  to  lay  before  our  readers  a 
fpecimen  of  the  pamphlet : 

*  The  idea  is  but  too  prevalent,  that  as  luxury  hath  extended  li¬ 
berty  hath  receded  ;  and  that  as  men  add  to  the  aggregate  of  political 
and  civil  reftraints,  the  rights  of  human  nature  are  abridged.  This 
idea  is  founded  on  a  mifconception  of  the  true  principles  of  iociety. 

*  Were 
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‘  Were  wc  to  attempt  to  fix  the  commencement  of  national  corrup¬ 
tion  at  a  particular  ftage  of  individual  refinement,  we  muft  firil  prove 
the  national  chara6ler  throughout  to  be  the  exadt  correlpondent  to  the 
individual;  but  as  this  cannot  be  done,  inafmuch  as  a  nation  is  al- 
ways  unequally  refined,  and  will,  from  the  happy  diverfity  or  for. 
tunes,  ever  fo  remain,  it  is  in  vain  that  w'e  deduce  a  general  cfFect 
from  caufes  that  never  can  be  general.  Much  jufter  would  be  the  rca. 
foning  which,  difdaining  the  definition  of  fituations  that  for  ever  evade 
fettled  acceptations,  Ihould  go  to  prove  the  infufficiency  of  thofe  bar¬ 
riers  which  lland  on  the  eternal  foundations  of  nature  ;  which  are  con- 
tinually  reverted  to  in  tlic  formation  and  continuation  of  happily  ac- 
comm^ated  inlHtutions. 

‘if,  after  fuch  a  difquifition,  it  be  proved  that  luxury  and  true 
liberty  arc  incompatible  in  a  democratic  form,  the  fupporters  of  what, 
till  then,  I  (hall  call  fo  romantic  a  fidtion,  might  judly  triumph.  The 
truth  is,  lil^rty  and  tlie  completed  complication  of  laws,  and  the  fulld 
difperfion  of  luxury  through  every  vein  of  the  body  politic,  are,  in 
all  degrees  and  refpe£ls,  compatible  with  each  other, 

‘  There  was  in  America,  when  (he  efFeded  her  independence,  all 
that  luxury  which  is  diverfified  by  difparity  of  fortune,  and  every  ele¬ 
gance  of  a  dubious  refinement.  If  virtue  be  peculiar  to  fimplicity, 
Ihe  had  relinqui(hed  it  in  that  opulence  of  her  citizens  which  has  been 
chimerically  held  up  as  the  fpot  where  national  vigour  begins  to  mor« 
tify.  But  it  was  in  that  dage  of  her  moral  charadler,  on  which  refining 
fpccuiids  have  affixed  the  languor  of  corruption,  that  (he  boldly  dared 
on  feenes  of  danger  and  heroic  achievement  that  would  do  honour  to 
the  moll  martial  age.  Nor  w'as  the  point  on  which  her  revolution 
commenced  that  fort  of  immediate  evil  which,  by  torturing  the  heart, 
prevents  the  rcafoning  of  the  underftanding.  No  Virginia  was  immo¬ 
lated  at  the  ihrine  of  chadity  to  guard  the  lex’s  honour  from  the  bru¬ 
tality  of  a  tyrant.  The  progrefs  of  ufurpation  was  do\v,  and  gave  to 
principle  all  its  glory.  It  was  not  of  th^t  preffing  nature,  that,  de¬ 
nying  men  the  privileges  of  adling  from  conviction,  drives  them  to 
that  fad  alternative  in  which  nature,  at  the  head  of  the  palhons,  per¬ 
forms  the  duties  of  neceffity  by  her  own  indincls. 

*  In  other  revolutions  the  fword  has  been  drawn  by  the  arm  of  of¬ 
fended  freedom  under  an  oppreflion  that  threatened  the  vital  powers 
of  fociety;  but  the  American  revolution  took  place  as  a  neceil'ary  re- 
fult  of  long  edablilhed  opinions.  The  occaiion  advanced  with  the 
progrefs  of  ufurpation ;  not  hidden,  not  blown  into  exidcnce  by  th: 
breatlf  of  incendiaries ;  flowing  from  the  four ce  of  fydem,  and  fup- 
ported  by  the  energies  of  well-weighed  choice,  it  was  moderate,  re- 
Iblute,  and  irrefiilible.  Hence  is  to  be  proved  the  force  of  that  fenfe 
of  civil  liberty  which  requires  not  the  temper  of  enthufiafm.  It  is 
this  union  of  refinement  with  the  aClive  date  of  civil  liberty  that  will 
didradl  the  falfe  theories  to  which*  unhappy  fortunes  have  fubjeClcd 
the  human  charadler.  It  is  this  faCl  that  will  judify  the  ways  of  hea¬ 
ven,  by  proving  the  confiftency  of  the  focial  nature  with  the  political 
happinefs  of  men.  And  from,  the  lludy  of  the  American  democracies 
fophiflry  will  be  difarmed  of  the  argument  againft  pure  liberty,  in  the 
natural  endowments  of  man,  which  a  Hate  of  luxury  difplays.’ 

In 
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•  In  the  next  eflay  the  author  exjx)fes,  with  more  fuccefs, 
the  apprehenfion  that  the  American  liates  arc  in  danger  of 
being  liibverted  by  an  ariftocracy ;  but,  in  the  fourth  Iketch, 
he  relapfcs  into  tallacious  reafoning  upon  the  proportion 
that  a  democratic  government  is  no  lets  luitable  to  an  cx- 
tenfive  territory  than  to  one  comprehended  in  narrovr 
bounds. 

In  the  fifth  (ketch  the  author  exults  in  the  idea  that  Ame¬ 
rica  will  remain  free  from  thofe  calamities  which  other  na¬ 
tions  have  incurred  by  their  unfortunate  contefts  about  the 
balance  of  power:  and,  in  the  fixth  and  laft,  which  is  a 
panegyrical  declamation  on  the  religion  of  America,  he 
teems  to  confound  the  duties  recommended  in  the. (acred 
writings  with  thofe  original  didtates  inculcated  on  the  mind 
by  the  laws  of  nature. 

The  author  of  thefe  Sketches  appears  to  have  read  and 
thought  not  a  little  on  the  lubjeft  ot  political  government ; 
but  his  information,  though  various,  is  not  always  applied 
with  the  diferiminating  judgment  of  a  deep  and .  impartial 
inquirer ;  and  his  refledtions  are  frequently  too  much  tinc¬ 
tured  with  enthufiafm  to  guide  him  invariably  to  the  truth. 

But  his  errors  are  thofe  of  a  pleafing  delufion ;  and  where  • 
the  veil  of  plaufibility  is  not  fufficient  to  defend  them,  the/ 
ace  afierted  with  fpirit  and  confidence. 


Art.  IX.  Chemical  EJfays.  By  R,  Watfen,  D.D.  F.R.S.  and 
Regius  Profejfor  of  Divinity  in  the  Univcrjlty  of  Cambridge. 
Volume  the  Vth,  Small  Svo.  4$^  (ewed,  Evans,  Lon¬ 
don,  1787. 


^^HIS  volume,  as  we  are  informed  by  an  advertifement, 
■“  has  been  publilhed,  with  the  Bifiiop  of  LlandaiPs  per- 
mifllon,  by  his  lordihip’s  bookfeiler,  who  entertained  an 
idea  that  the  purchal'ers  of  the  Chemical  ElTays  will  not  be 
difpleafed  at  having  an  opportunity  of  pofielling  all  that  re¬ 
mains  of  what  his  lordfhip  has  ever  written  on  chemical 
fijbjefts.  In  this  opinion  we  entirely  agree  wdth  the  book- 
feller  ;  and  we  muft  own  it  affords  us  great  pleafure  to  fee  a 
colleftion  of  the  various  detached  trads  compofed  by  yhe 
learned  prelate  on  a  fcience  which  he  has  elucidated  with  fo 
much  perfpicuity  and  f'uccefs. 

•  The  firll  of  thele  eflays  contains  obfervations  on  the  Sul¬ 
phur  Wells  at  Harrogate,  made  in  July  and  Auguft  1785, 
This  is  republiihed  from  the  Fhilofbphical.Tranladiions  of 
year.  The  right  reverend  author  lets  out  with-deferibing 
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the  welfs  at  Harrogate  and  the  circumjacent  country,  ij 
is  obferved  that  hepatifed  iprings  are  not  general  in  the 
neighbourhood ;  for,  in  many  wells  which  have  been  dug, 
there  is  not  the  leaft  veltige  of  any  lulphurous  principle.’ 
Thofc  which  are  drank  run  fo  near  the  furface  as  to  be  af. 
fefted  with  the  heat  of  the  feafons,  and  contain,  at  a  me¬ 
dium,  two  ounces  of  fea-lalt  in  a  gallon  of  water.  In  ana- 
lyzing  thofe  waters  the  bilhop  difeovered  traces  of  fome  oily 
matter ;  but  there  is  no  reafon  to  infer  from  that  circum- 
fiance  that  a  portion  of  oil  is  an  ingredient  peculiar  to  the 
waters  of  Harrogate.  All  water  contains  a  little  oil,  and 
iea-falt,  for  the  moft  part,  a  yet  greater  proportion.  Sul¬ 
phur,  as  may  be  expe<51ed,  is  depolited  in  the  channels. 

In  accounting  for  the  origin  of  hepatic  air,  the  bilhop 
feenis  to  favour  an  opinion  that  it  proceeds  from  putrid  ve¬ 
getables  ;  an  inference,  however,  not  perfectly  authorifed 
by  experiment.  He  mentions,  in  particular,  fome  inftances 
of  a  fulphurous  fmell  arifing-from  rotten  wood;  but  ad¬ 
mitting  the  obfervation  to  be  well  founded,  there  is  one 
circumllance  which  militates  againft  the  conclufion,  and 
that  is,  that  the  wood  w^as  expofed  to  a  mineral  im¬ 
pregnation  by  being  buried  under  ground.  His  lordlhip 
cites  the  authority  of  Dr.  Short,  in  confirmation  of  the 
remark,  that  burnt  Ihale  produces  the  fmell  of  Harrogate 
water.  But  it  may  be  urged  againft  this  conjefture,  in  the 
cafe  of  the  Harrogate  waters,  that  the  ftrata  of  ftiale  are 
very'  general  in  that  neighbourhood^  whilft  fulphurous 
fprings  rife  only  in  a  few  places.  It  ihould  feem,  therefore, 
that,  hepatifed  water  can  only  be  produced  by  fhale  in  par¬ 
ticular  circumftances. 

The  fecond  elTay  confifts  of  experiments  and  obfervations 
on  various  phenomena  attending-  the  folution  of  falts.  It 
w'as  firft  publiflicd  in  the  Philolbphical  Tranfadfions,  lyjo, 
The  fufpenfion  of  falts  in  water,  of  metals  in  acids,  of  iiil- 
phur  in  oils,''and  of  other  bodies  in  menltruums  fpecifically 
lighter  than  the  bodies  themfelves,  has  ever  been  regarded 
in  chemiftry  as  a  problem  of  difficult  folution.  It  has  been 
fuppoTed  that  the  bodies  are  received  into  the  pores  of  theit 
relpedtive  menltruums,  and  there'  kept  fufpended  by  the  at- 
tradtion,  or,  as  Ibmc  think,  by  the  refiftance  arifing  front 
the  tenacity  of  the  fluid.  Hence  it  happens,  according  to 
the  opinion  of  thele  philofophers,  that,  after  water  is  fa- 
turated  with  one  lalt,  it  is  Itill  capable  of  diflblving  fonie- 
what  of  a  fecond  kind,  and  being,  faturated  with' that  ot  a 
third;  and  lb  on.  In  refpedl  of  this  fubjedi,  philofophical 
inquirers  have  generally  adopted  the  opinion  of  Gaft'endus, 
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who  endeavours  to  prove  not  only  the  porofity  of  water,  but 
a  diverlity  in  the  figures  of  the  pores.  Admitting  this  doc¬ 
trine  to  be  juft,  the  reafon  why  warm  water  diflblves,  in 
general,  more  fait  than  cold  water,  might  be  derived  from 
the  lame  principle.  The  interltices  between  the  elementary 
particles  of  water  are  enlarged  by  the  expanfion  of  the  fluid, 
and  might  therefore  be  luppoled  capable  of  receiving  a 
larger  quantity  of  lalt.  This  opinion  has  been  embraced  by 
moll  philofophers,  particularly  by  the  late  Abbe  Nollet, 
the  late  Mr.  Eller,  of  Berlin,  carried  this  fpcculation  fo  far 
as  to  publilh  a  table  in  the  Berlin  Memoirs,  exhibiting  the 
feveral  quantities  of  above  twenty  different  kinds  or  lalt 
which  a  given  quantity  of  water  will  abibrb  into  its  pores^ 
without  being  in  the  leaft  augmented  in  bulk.  To  afeertain 
the  truth  or  error  of  this  dodlrine,  the  ingenious  author  un¬ 
der  confideration  inltituted  a  number  ot  experiments,  the 
refult  of  which  has  obliged  him  to  diflent  from  the  general 
opinion,  and  particularly  to  differ  from  Mr.  Eller;  thofe  ex- 
Kriments  tending  to  prove  that  no  portion  of  any  fait  could 
)eabforbed  into  the  pores  of  water. 

The  third  elTay  is  einplv)yed  on  the  fubjedfs  of  chymiftry 
nd  their  general  divifiun.  We  fliall  prefent  our  readers  with 
heconclulion  of  this  ingenious  eflay,  as  a  Ijpecimen  of  his 
)rdlhip*s  talent  in  applying  philofbphical  oblervations  to  the 
fe  of  morality  : 

‘  Hence  may  it  appear  probable,  with  reverence  yet,  and  confeious 
norance,  be  it  fpoken,  that  the  One,  Eternal,  Incomprehenfible 
od  hath  ellablifhed  an  uninterrupted  concatenation  in  all  his  works, 
hich  he  hath  fubmitted  to  our  view.  Different  individuals  hath  he 
iingled  together  into  the  fame  fpecies ;  different  fpecies  into  the  fame 
enus;  difterent  genera  into  the  fame  kingdom;  and  different  king- 
0015  he  hath  diltinguiftied,  perhaps,  but  by  lines  of  divifion  too  mi- 
ute  for  our  obfervation.  This  ftrong  analogy  by  which  men  and 
inerals,  and  all  intermediate  exiitencies  are  bound  together  in  a 
•mmon  chain,  and  thence,'  it  would  feem,  naturally  fubjedted  to  a 
■nimon  fate,  may  appear  humiliating  to  fuch  as  have  been  wont  to 
Bteitain  high  notions  of  thephyfical  dignity  of  human  nature;  but  it 
offend  nor  difquiet  thofe  who  feel  within  themfelves  faculties 
to  the  conftitution  of  moral  agency,  and  who  from  thence  be- 
c-pnble  at  leall  of  retribution,  of  punilhinent,  or  reward  ia 
W^fl^er  Ibte. 

■  *  In  the' number  of  our  fenfes,  and  in  the  modifications  of  the  intel- 
BMfuculties  which  fpring  therefrom,  we  have  a  great  resemblance 

■  many  animals  which  inhabit  this  planet  as  well  as  we.  The  genut 
■'*'hich  man  belongs  includes  a  great  many  fubordir.ate  fpecies ;  or,  to 
■^^t  in  a  manner  more  conformable  to  nature,  and  more  confonant 

■  tbc  account  we  have  of  its  origin,  the  human  fpccieo,  from  the  diver- 

of  climate  and  of  food,  from  changes  introduced  by  difeafe,  and 

|r«e.REv.Vol.x;  Sept.  1787. 
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continued,  perhaps,  by  propagation,  and  from  other  caufcs  wMclj 
are  unknown  to  us,  hath  been  branched  out  into  a  great  manv 
Tarieties :  thefe,  however,  are  as  much  diftinguifhed  in  lhape  and 
mtelled^  from  one  another,  as  they  are  from  animals  which  have 
fprung  from  a  different  llock.  Anatomifts,  whether  they  confider 
the  brain  as  an  inflrumental  or  an  efficient  caufe  of  intelligence, 
are  agreed  in  acknowledging  a  great  refemblance  between  the  con 
tents  of  the  human  cranium  and  thofe  of  quadrupeds ;  and  Putin 
hath  proved,  contrary  to  the  opinion  embraced  by  Pliny,  and  com. 
monly  received,  that  we  have  not  that  medullary  fubftance  in  a  |reata 
proportion  than  other  animals.  Nor  are  we  charafterized  by  a  circum. 
(lance  generally  efteemed  eflentially  neceffary  to  the  fupport  of  the  he. 
man  foetus,  and  exclufively  appertaining  to  our  fpecies:  nations  arc 
mentioned  to  whom  it  doth  not  belong  j  and  whatever  degree  of  cre- 
dit  may  be  given  to  that  narration,  it  is  certain  that  a  great  many  f|)^ 
cies  of  animals  have  been  difeovered  to  which  it  doth.  Notwithflandio^ 
this  analogy  by  which  we  arc  to  be  claffed  with  the  reft  of  the  animals 
around  us,  yet  hath  it  pleafcd  Him  who  called  forth  from  nothing  boti 
us  and  them  ;  and  thankful  vve  ought. to  be  for  the  preference,  to  place 
at  the  top  of  the  fcale,  to  make  us,  as  it  were,  the  firft  term  of  a  ferics, 
defeending  indefinitely,  by  imperceptible  gradations,  to  particularize 
that  dais  of  animals  to  which  we  belong,  by  rendering  it  capable  cf 
forming  a  moral  charafter.  This  capability,  it  is  true,  is  various,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  opportunities  of,  and  capacities,  for  receiving  inlhuclioD 
in  different  fpecies,  and  in  different  individuals  of  the  fame  fpecies:  die 
Orang-outang  of  the  woods  of  Java;  the  apron  bellied* Caffre  of  the 
Cape ;  the  woolly-beaded  negro  of  Africa  ;  the  beardlcfs  favage  cf 
America ;  the  dwarfilh  inhabitant  of  the  frigid  zone ;  the  moon-eyed 
Albino ;  and  the  enlightened  European  ;  are  as  different  from  oce 
another  in  this  circumftance  as  in  outward  form :  yet,  wherever  it 
cxilh,  even  in  the  fmallcft  degree,  there  arifeth  a  proportionable  im- 
putability  of  conduct,  a  kind  of  title  to  the  natural  or  covenanted 
good,  a  reafonable  fubjedion  to  the  natural  or  pofitivc  evil,  which 
God  hath  annexed  as  fandions  to  the  laws  which  he  hath  thought  it 
to  prefer! be  for  the  regulation  of  the  moral  condud  of  mankind.’ 

The  fourth  eflay  contains  fome  remarks  on  the  effeflsof 
the  great  cold  in  February  1771,  publiflied  in  the  Fhilofo- 
phical  IVanladions  of  that  year.  During  the  intenfe  fre 
at  the, time  now  mentioned,  the  author  endeavoured  to  k 
out  the  powers  by  which  different  falts,  when  difiblveJ  i 
water,  refifl  congelation.  With  this  view  he  diflTolvcdeq 
weights  of  (alts,  equally  dry,  in  equal  quantities  of 
and  cxpoled  the  folutions,  when  they  had  attained  tbeli 
degree  of  heat,  in  veflTels  of  equal  and  limilar  fegures,  to 
freezing  atmofpherc,  -  Accurately  marking  the  times 
which  they  began  to  freeze,  he  found  them  obferving 
following  order :  firft,  alum,  thjen  Rochelle-lalt,  green 
triol,  fugar  refined,  white  vitriol,  vitriolated  tartar,  Glaubc« 
fait,  mineral  fixt  alkali,  mtre,  blue  vitriol,  volatile  alkali, 
and,  laft  of  all,  iea*ialt» 
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The  fifth  efTay  is  the  account  of  an  experiment  made 
with  a  thermometer,  the  bulb  of  which  was  painted  black, 
and  expofed  to  the  direfl  rays  of  the  fun  :  publifhed  in  the 
Philofophical  Tranfaftions,  1773.  The  ingenious  author 
obferves  from  this  experiment,  that,  if  the  bulbs  of  feveral 
correfponding  thermometers*  were  painted  of  different  co¬ 
lours,  and  expofed  at  the  fame  time  to  the  fun  for  a  given 
period,  fbme  conjeftures,  refpefting  the  difpofition  of  the 
leveral  primary  colours  for  receiving  and  retaining  heat; 
might  be  formed,  which  could  not  fail  of  being,  in  fome  de¬ 
gree,  interefting. 

The  fixth  treatife  is  a  plan  of  a  courfe  of  chemical  lec¬ 
tures.*  Printed*  at  Cambridge  in  1771 . 

The  laft  tradf  in  the  cclledlion  is  written  in  Latin,  and  en¬ 
titled,  Inftitutionum  Chemicarum  in  Frxleftionibus  Acade- 
rnicisexplicatarum,  pars  Metallurgica.  Printed  at  Cambridge 
in  1768.  *  ‘  . 

The  Bifliop  of  LlandafTs  merit,  as  a  writer  on  chymiftry, 
is  well  known,  and  iiniverfally  applauded.  We  have  only 
to  regret  that  his  other  manuferipts  on  the  fame  fubjeft 
wereebnfigned  by  their  author  to  perpetual  oblivion,  when 
he  determined  laft  year  to  quit  this  favourite  avocation.  Bu^^ 
very  tar  diftant,  w  e  may  venture  to  affirm,  is  the  epoch  when 
oblivion  fhall  likewife  be  the  fate  of  thofe  which  he  has 
publifhed. 


Art.  X.  An  Hijioricdl  View  of  the  Englijh  Government,  from 
the  Settlemmt  of  the  Saxons  in  Britain  to  the  Accefjion  of  the 
.  Houfe  of  Stewart.  By  John  Millar,  Efq.  Profejjbr  of  Law 
'  intheUniverJity  of  Glafgow.  4to,  i8s,  boards.  Cadcll. 
London,  1787. 

[  Continued.  ] 

|N  the  feventh  chapter  of  this  work  Mr.  Millar  gives  an 
account  of  the  Wittenagemote,  or  national  council  of  the 
nglo-Saxons.  In  confequcnce  of  the  difputes^between  the 
and  the  people,  w'hich  took  place  in  England  after 
acceffion  of  the  houfe  of  Stewart,  two  political  parties  arofe 
the  ftate,.the  followers  of  which  have  maintained  very  op- 
fitc  oj)imons  concerning  the  conftituent  members  of  this 
aemWy.  -  The  royalifts,  or  fupporters  of  prerogative,  in 
^^cr  to  fhew  that  the  primitive  government  of  England  was 
^  abfolute  'monarchy,  and  that  the  privileges  enjoyed  by 
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fovereign,  have  ventured  to  aflert  that,  the  original  metn- 
bers  of  the  Wittenagemote  were  perfons  under  the  imme- 
diate’influence  and  direftion  of  the  king  ;  from  which  they 
inferred,  that  fo  far  from  being  called  to  control  the  excrcilc 
of  his  power,  this  council  was  convened  of  his  own  free 
chpiqe,  for  the  purpofe  merely  of  giving  advice,  and  might 
of  .confequence  be  laid  afide  at  pleafure.  Hence  they. con¬ 
tended,  that,  befide  the  bifhops  and  abbots,  and  the  alder¬ 
men,  fuppofed  to  be  in  the  nomination  of  the  crown,  the 
other  members  of  the  Wittenagemote,  who  received  the 
appellation  of  Wites^  or  tvife  mtn^  were  the  lawyers  or  judges 
of  the  kingdom,  who  fat  in  the  privy-council,  and  were 
likewife  in  the  appointnient  of  the  fovereign.  This  was  the 
lyftem  of  Dr.  Brady,  which  Mr.  Hume  has  fupported  and 
defended. 

On  the  other  hand,  Petyt,  Tyrrcl,  Lord  Lyttelton,  and 
Dr,  Stuart,  ftrenuous  advocates  for  the  rights  of  the  people, 
have,  from  their  eagernefs  in  combating  this  opinion,  been 
led  into  the  oppofite  extreme.  Owing  to  their  zealous  at¬ 
tachment  to  liberty  they  transferred  their  own  ideas  to  pail 
ages;  fuppofod  that  the.Englifh  conftitution  was  the  fame 
in  its  origin  as  in  its  maturity;  and  that  anciently  the  na¬ 
tional  council  ’was  compofed,  as  it  is  at  prefent,  of  the  no¬ 
bility,  the  knights  of  fhires,  and  the  reprefentatives  of  bo¬ 
roughs.  Mr.  Millar  rejects  both  thefe  opinions : 

•  It  requires  do  great  fagacity  or  attention,  at  this  day,  to  difcom 
that  both  of  thefe  opinions  are  equally  without  foundation.  They  may 
be  regarded  as  the  delufions  of  prepofleilion  and. prejudice,  propagated 
by  political  zeal,  and  nourifhed  with  the  fondnefs  and  credulity  of 
party  attachment.  Nothing  can  be  more  improbable,  or  even  ridicu* 
lous,  than  to  fuppofe  that  the  lawyers  or  judges  of  England  were,  iro* 
mediately  after  the  fettlement  of  the  Anglo-Saxons,  a  body  of  men  ib 
conhderable  as  to  compofe  the  principal  part  of  the  Wittenagemote, 
and,  from  a  title  peculiar  to  themfelves,  to  fix  the  general  denomina* 
tion  of  that  great  aflembly.  In  a  very  rude  age  the  bufinefs  of 
pleading  caufes  is  never  the  objeft  of  a  feparate  profeiTion  ;  and  the 
deciding  of  law-fuits  does  not  form  a  charaAeriiUcal  diftindlion  in  the 
chiefs  or  leading  men,  who  are  occafionaily  employed  in  that  manna 
We  may  as  well  fuppofe  that,  in  the  period,  of  Englifla  hillory  no« 
lukler  confideraiion,  the  Anglo-Saxon  or  <iuije  tnen^  were  tic 

pbyficians,  the  furgeons,  and  apothecaries,  or  the  mathematicians,  the 
ebyinifts,  and  ailronomers,  of  the  country,  as  chat  they  were  the  re* 
ftiiqers  of  the  law.  We  have  furely  no  reafon  to  believe  that  the  Utt^ 
waere,  by  their  employment,  more  difUnguiihed  from  the  reft  of 
foromunity  than  the  former. 

if  tbe  fwifi/  are  underfiood  to  be  judges  and  lawyers* 
will  follow,  that  the  ancient  national  afleaibly  was  often,  compofed 
ihat  daft  of  men,  exchifiYe  of  all  otheni  fbr^  in  ancient  records. 
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b  frequently  faid,  that  laws  were  made,  or  public  bufincis  was  Cranf-' 
aded,  in  a  council  of  all  the  n.^:^tes  of  the  kingdom.  But  it  is  uni? 
vcrially  admitted,  that  the  biihops  and  abbots,  as  well  as  the  aldermen 
or  governors  of  fhlres,  were  members  of  the  Wittenagemote ;  from 
which  it  is  a  natural  inference,  that  thefe  two  fets  of  people  were  com* 
preliended  under  the  general  appellation  of  twites. 

*  This  may  eafily  be  explained.  The  term  oo/V/fignifies,  primarily^ 
a  man  of  valour,  or  military  prowefs ;  and  hence  a  man  of  high  rank^* 
a  nobleman.  It  has  been  ufed,  in  a  fecondary  fenfe,  to  denote  a  Rvijs  ' 
man,  from  the  ufual  connexion,  efpecially  in  a  rude  age,  between  mi*/ 
litary  /kill  and  experience  or  knowledge ;  in  the  fame  manner  as  an  M 
man,  or  grey-headed  man,  is,  according  to  the  idiom  of  many  Ian* 
guages,  employed  to  fignify  a  ruler  or  governor:  As  far  as  any  con*  . 
clafion,  therefore,  can  be  drawn  from  the  appellation  of  Wittenage*  ^ 
mote,  or  council  of  the  wites,  it  is  likely  that  this  national  aflembly  , 
comprehended  neither  judges  nor  lawyers,  confidered  in  that  capacity,j 
but  that  it  was  com  poled  of  all  the  leading  men,  or  proprietors  of* 
landed  ellates ;  in  which  number  the  dignified  clergy,  and  the  go*  ^ 
vernors  of  (hires,  if  not  particularly  diftinguilhed,  were  always  under* 
Hood  to  be  included. 

*  The  other  opinion  is^not  more  confident  with  the  ftatc  of  tha ' 
country,  and  the  condition  of  its  inhabitants.  It  fuppofes  that  in  Eng* 
land,  foon. after  the  fettlcmcnt  of  the  Anglo-Saxons,  the  lower  rankg 
of  men  were  fo  independent  of  their  fuperiors,  as  to  form  a  feparata^ 
branch  of  the  community,  invefted  with  extenfive  political  privileges. I 
This  opinion  (uppofes,  in  particular,  that  the  mercantile  part  of  the.« 
inhabitants  were  become  a  diftindl  order  of  the  people,  and  had  rifen 
to  fuch  opulence  and  authority  as  entitled  them  to  claim  a  lharc  in  th« 
condoft  of  national  meafuresi  There  is  not,  however,  the  Icall  lha* 
dow  of  probability  in  this  fuppofition.  Whatever  improvements  in 
trade  and  manufa^ures  had  been  made  in  Britain,  while  it  remained 
under  the  provincial  government  of  Rome,  thefe  were  'almoft  en¬ 
tirely  deftroyed,  by  the  convulfions  which  attended  the  Saxon  con- 
qoeft,  and  the  fubjei^ioh  of  a  great  part  of  the  ifland  to  the  dominion* 
of  a  barbarous  people.*  The  arts  which  remained  in  the  country  after 
this  great  revolution,  were  reduced  to  fuch  as  procure  the  mere  necef* 
lanes,  or  a  few  of  the  more  Ample  conveniencies,  of  lifoj  and  thefe' 

as- has  been  already  obferved,  were  hardly  the  objeds  of  a  fc- 
wate  profeflion,  but  were  pradtifed  occafionally  by  the  inferior  and 
5^ilc  part'  of  the  inhabitants.  How  is  it  poflible  to  conceive,  in 
“ch  a  date  of  manufactures,  that  the  trading  intereft  would  be  cn* 
hied  to  affiime  the  privilege  of  fending  reprefentatives  to  the  great 
oundl  of  the  nation  ?  Even  in  thofe  European  ftates,  whofe  advance* 
^t  in  arts  was  much  earlier  than  that  of  the  Anglo-Saxons,  it  was 
polterior  to  the  period  we  are  now  examining,' tefore  the  trading 
were  formed  into. corporations;  an  event  which  moft  have  pre- 
wed  their  aCting  in  a  political  capacity,  and  confequcntly  their  being 
^prefented  iu  the  national  aflembly.  «* 

‘  Buij»indcpc^ent  of  this  confideration,  which  can' hardly  fail  to 
fodiicc  coDvi^ion  in  fuch  as  arc*  well  acquainted  with  the  early  hif* 

'7  of  modem  Europe,  the  faft  in  queiUon*  may  be  determsoed  in  u 
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manner  ftill  more  decifive  and  fatisfaftory.  If  the  reprefentatives  of 
boroughs,  and  the  knights  of  (hires,  were  condituenc  members  of  the 
ancient  Wittenagemote,  it  is  inconceivable  that  no  traces  of  their  exift. 
ence  (hould  have  been  preferved  in  the  annals  of  the  Sa^on  princes. 
From  the  numerous  meetings  of  that  alTembly,  which  are  mentioned 
in  many  authentic  records,  and  of  which  accounts  are  given  by  hifto, 
rjans,  who  lived  either  in  that  period  or  not  long  after  it,  a  variety  of 
expreffions  muft  have  occurred  by  which  the  fact  might  be  afeertained 
in  a  manner  admitting  of  no  doubt  or  hefitation.  Had  it  been  a  com. 
mon  practice  for  the  towns  and  (hires  to  choofe  reprefentatives  in  the 
national  afTembly,  is  it  poffible  to  believe  that  this  pradlice  would 
never  once  have  been  alluded  to  upon  any  occafion  whatever  ;  or  that, 
when  mention  is  made  fo  frequently  of  the  biihops  and  other  dignified 
clergy,  of  the  aldermen,  of  the  wites,  or  leading  men,  who  fat  in  this 
meeting,  another  part  of  its  members,  confiding  of  a  clafs  of  people 
totally  didereut  from  the  former,  would  in  no  cafe,  either  from  acd- 
dent  or  dedgn,  have  been  pointed  out  in  clear  and  unequivocal  icm\ 
It  cannot  be  difputed,  however,  that,  notwithdanding  themoftdili- 
gent  fearch  into,  our  ancient  hiltories  and  records,  by  men  of  great 
indudry  and  learning,  and  eager  to  prove  their  hypothelis,  not  a  finglc 
unambiguous  exprelTion  to  that  e(Fe<fl  has  .ever  been  found;  and  this 
obfervation  is  not  limited  to  the  time  of  the  heptarchy,  bot  may  be 
extended  fipip  the  fettlement  of  the  Anglo-Saxons  to  the  Normas 
eonqueit/  ’ 

•  It  is  to  be  lamented  that  party  fpirit,  fo  natural,  and  evcnj 
ncceffary  in  a  free  government,  fliould’  influence  not  only 
the  conduct  but  alfo  the  opinions  and  fpeculations  of  men, 
and  pervert  philofophy  and  hiftofy  from  their  great  objeft 
9f  general  and  perpetual  inllrudHoh,  to  fuppprt  local  paffiow 
and  temporary  iailions.  Mr..Millar,,who  is  a  rational  whigi 
and  a  liberal  defender  of  freedom,  avoids  the  extremes  into 
which  both  parties  have  fallen,  forms  his  theory*  from 
without  attempting  to  accommodate  fa6\s  to  his  theory,  and 
diltinguifhes  between  the  rife,  the  progrefs,  and  the  com* 
pletion  of  the*  powers  of  parliament  and  the  rights  ot  tbs 
people.  When  civil  and  political  intercourle  gradually 
tended,  betv^een  the  different  families  or  tribes  of  the  Angle 
SaxQfis,  the  inhabitants  of  larger  territories  vyere  led  to  al* 
feniblc  for  the  regulation  of  their  public  concerns. 
freemen,  or  allodial  proprietors  of  a  tithing,  .of  a  hiindrf 
and  of  a  fliire,  determined  the  pommon  affairs  of  their 
lal  diftrids,  and  were  convened  for  that  purpofe  by 
tithing-man,  thehundreder,  and  the  alderman  ;  lo  the  un» 
of  people  belonging  to  different  fhires  produced  a  grei^^ 
itlfemMy,  eonlitting-of  all  the  allodial  proprietors 
kingdom,  and  fummoned  by  the  king,  the  great' 
leader  and  chief  magiftrate  of  the  community.  During* 
continuance  of  |hc  heptarbh^,  each  pf  the  Saxon  kingd^^ 
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fead  its  own  affembly,  or  Wittcnageniote  ;  and  there  can  be 
no  doubt  that  thele  national  councils,  though  fometimes 
they  might  aft  in  concert,  were  independent  ot  one  another. 
But  when  all  the  dominions  of  the  Anglo-Saxons  were  re¬ 
duced  under  one  Iwereign,  the  Wittenagemotes  of  eacTi 
particular  kingdom  were  diflblved,  and  there  was  formed, a 
greater  affembly  of  the  fame  nature,  whofe  authority  ex¬ 
tended  over  the  whole  Englifh  nation. 

The  powers  exercifed  by  the  Saxon  Wittenageniote  were 
fuch  as  might  be  expefted  from  the  indej>endcnt  lituation, 
and  the  opulence  of  its  members.  It  poffefled  an  authority 
over  the  whole  kingdom,  fimilar  to  that  of  any  .tything, 
hundred,  or  /hire,  over  its  own  fubordinateclivifion.  In  ge¬ 
neral,  the  fupreme  aflembly  of  the  Anglo-Saxons  feems  to 
have  taken  under  its  cognizance  all  the  branches  of  govern¬ 
ment,  which  were  of  fufficient  importance  to  merit  its  at¬ 
tention,  and  which,  at  the  fame  time,  could  be  direfted,  in 
confiftency  with  the  delays  arifing  from  the  deliberations  of 
a  numerous  aflembly.  The  authority  and  influence  of  this 
council,  the  nafeent  parliament  of  England,  are  thus  afeer- 
uined  by  Mr.  Millar : 

‘  I.  It  exercifed,  firft  of  all,  the  power  of  providing  for  the  defence 
of  the  kingdom,  and  of  determining  the  public  military  operations. 
This  was,  in  all  probability,  the  primary  object  in  calliog  that  aflem¬ 
bly;  and  for  which,  according  to  the  moft  ancient  ^uftom,  it  was  re¬ 
gularly  held  twice  in  the  year;  in  the  fpring,  when  the  feed -time  was 
ov^T,  to  refolve  upon  fuch  expeditions  as  were  thought  expedient ;  and 
in  the  autumn,  before  the  harveft  began,  to  divide  the  plunder.  A 
people  fo  rude  as  the  early  Saxons,  had  little  other  bufitiefs  of  import¬ 
ance  but  what  confifled  in  the  fovving  and  reaping  of  their  grain;  and 
were  generally  difpofed  to  employ  the  greateft  part  of  the  fummer  either 
in  private  rapine,  or  in  hoftilities  againfl  a  foreign  enemy.  The  fame 
fcrfons  were  obferved,  for  the  meetings  of  the  national  council,  in  the 
other  kingdoms  of^  Europe.  We  are  informed  that,  in  France,  the 
I'crnal  meetings  were  originally  in  the  beginning  of  March  ;  but  that 
ittcrwards,  from  greater  attention,  it  (hould  feem,  to  the  cares  of  huf- 
)aDdry,  they  were  delayed  till  the  firft  of  May. 

,  ‘  It  may  be  worth  while  to  remark,  that  the  power  of  declaring 
'oace  and  war,  which  belonged  indifputably  to  the  Saxon  Wittenage- 
oote,  affords  complete  evidence  that  its  members  were  allodial  pro- 
vietors  of  land  ;  for,  upon  the  fuppofition  of  their  being  the  vaflfals  of 
*0  crown,' they  muft  have  been  bound,  when  called  upon,  'to  attend 
fovereign  in  war ;  and  confequently  their  confent  would  not  have 
«ea  requiiite  in  undertaking  any  military  enterprize. 

‘  The  fame  authority  by  w'hich  military  enterprizes  were  determined 
likewife  a  provifion  for  carrying  them  into  execution.  As  from 
circumftances  of  a  rude  nation,  every  man  was  in  a  condition  to 
a  number  of  foldiers  proportioned  to  the  eptcent  of  bis  property, 
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it  was  a  general  law  in  the  Saxon  government  that  the  proprietors 
land  (hoold  be  rated,  lor  military  lervice,  according  to< the, number 
hi^es  which  they  poiieh'cd;  and  if  anv  perfon  refufed  to  contribute  his 
proportion,  he  was  liable  to  forfeit  his  pofTefiions,  and  to  be  deprived 
of  the  public  proteffion. 

*  The  crediing  and  repairing  forts  and  caftles,  as  a  defence  againil 
the  fudden  incuiuons  of  an  enemy,  and  the  maintaining  a  free  comma. 

'  nication,  by  roads  and  bridges,  between  the  different  parts  of  the 
kingdom,  were  objects  of  police  which,  in  the  fame  view,  aitradled 
*  the  notice  of  the  Wittenagemote,  and  for  which  individuals  wee 
.  affeffed  in  proportion  to  thar  wealth.  The  magnificent  works  of  this 
nature,  which  were  executed  by  the  Romans,  in  all  the  provinces  cf 
,  their  empire,  contributed<  much  to  facilitate  the  progtefs  of  their  arm:, 
and  to  etlablifh  their  doihinion  over  the  conquered  people.  From 
,  their  ex^^mpie  it  is  likely  that  the  Saxons  in  Britain,  as  well  as  the  other 
nations,  who  fettled  upon  the  continent  of  Europe,  w  ere  incited  to 
improvements  of  this  nature,  which  they  would  not  otherwii'c  have 
thought  of.  . 

•  2.  When  the  members  of  the  Wittenagemote  had  been  aircmblciJ, 
and  when  they  had  fettled  every  point  relating  to  their  martial  oper- 
ations,  their  attention  was  frequently  turned  to  other  objeds  of  ni- 

'  ^tional  concern.  Whatever  inconveniencies  had  been  felt  from  the 
manner  of  conuuCling  public  bufmefs,  whatever  abufes  had  t>eeii 
committed  in  the  adminiftration  of  government;  thefe  were  Caovnired, 
and  regulations  were  made  for  preventing  the  like  evilsf  for  the  futoic. 
It  is  not  difputcd  that  the  Wittenagemote  exerciied  a  legiflative  powc 
over  the  whole  kingdom,  and,  of  confequence,  the' power  of  repealing 
and  altering>  the  regulations  Introduced  by  the  meetings  of  any  parti¬ 
cular  tithing,  hundred,  or  fhire.  The  impofition  of  taxes,  the  woi 
important  appendage  of  legiflation,  was  likewHe  undoubtedly  ailuineti 
by  this  great  aflembly,  io  far  as  taxes  exifted  in  that  early  period ;  bui 
thefe  were,  in  a  great  nieafure  unknown,  the  ordinary  ex  pence  of  go¬ 
vernment  being  deifayed  out*  of  the  private  eftate  of  .the  king, 
from  the  various  emolument^  annexed  to  the  regal  dignity. 

•  3  T^.this  legiflative  power  was  added  that  of  directing  and  coi- 
.troilirig  the  exercue  of  the  royal  prerogative.  Thus  the  demtfne^ 
the  crown  were  confidered  as' not  entirely  the  private  eftate  of  iht  kiojJ 
.  but  as,*  in  fome  nfiCafure,  the  property  of  the  public,  which  fcil  to  i 
managed  and  diipolcd  of  under  the  public  infpedlion.  .The  alienatkit 
therefore,  of  crown  lands,  though  proceeding- m  the  name  of  the  kic| 
‘-was  not  cffeAual  without  the  concurrence  of  the  wites ;  and  hence  rej 
charters  were  frequently  granted  in  the  W  ittenagemote,  and  fubfciib 
by  a  number  of  its  members,  *  •.  ;*  \ 

‘  The  coining  of  money,  in  order  to  favc  the  trouble  of  wegl^ 

.  and  ad'aying  the  mcUU  which  pats  in  exchange.  Was  a  privileged 
^ifumed  by  the  king  in  the  refpedivc  kingdoms  of  Europe;  and 
^  by  the  nobles,  or  great' proprietors  of  land,  in  the  territories  ur^ 
their  jurifdiclion.  In  the  •exercife  of  this  privilege  great  frauds 
beco  committed,  on  many  oCckfions,  by  debafing  the  coin  below 
ufual  Handard :  for  preventing  which  abufes  the  Witienagcinoit 
England  appears  to  have  fuperint^n^ed  the  behaviour  both  ul  the 
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tnd  of  the  nobles,  and  to  have  regulated  the  coinage  throughout  the 
whole  kingdom. 

<  The  members  pf  this  great  council  had  no  lefs  authority  in  the 
government, of  the  church  than  in  that  of  the  (late.  That  they  were 
early  accullomed  to  take  cognizance  of  the  cHablilhed  religion,  ap- 
I  pear  sfrom  what  is  related  oi  l^dwin  king  of  Northumberland,  who^ 
being  folicited  to  embrace  Chriftianity,  is  faid  to  have  anfwered^  that* 
in  a  matter  of  fuch  importance,  he  would  be  determined  by  the  advice 
of  his  wites  and  princes.  In  the  Wittenagemotc  all  ecclcfiaftical  laws 
were  made :  the  king's  nomination  of  biihPps  and  other  dignified  clergy 
was  confirmed  i  and  their  number,  as  well  as  the  extent  of  their  livings* 
was  regulated. 

*  The  fame  national  council  gave  fan£lion  to  the  eftablifhment  of 
jDOnaAeries,  and  of  the  revenues  with  which  they  w^re  endowed. 

*  Not  contented  .with  dire^ing  the  exerclie  of  the  executive  power, 
the  nobles  and  wites  a/Tupied,  in  extraordinary  cafps^^  the  privilege  of 
calling  the  iovertign  to  account  for  the  abuies  of  his  ad minifl ration. 
Of  this  a  remarkable  inllapce  occurs  in  the  reign  of  Sege|)ert,  a  king 
of  the  Wefiern  Saxons ;  who,  for  his  tyrannical  behaviour,  and  after 
he  had  treated  with  contempt  the  remonftrances  of  his  people,  .was, 
by  a  general  afl'embly  of  the  nation,  expelleii  the  kingdom  ;  and  auo-' 
thcr  prince  of  the  royal  blood  was  eleded  in  his  place.  This  event 

•is faid  to  have  happened  in  the  year  775. 

.  <  LaiUy,  when  the  members  of  the  Wittenagemote  had  met^to 
(deliberate  upon  public  bufinef^,  they  W'ere  accuAomed  alio  to  hear 
complaints  concerning  fuch  great  quarrels  and  a£ls  of  injuAice'  as 
could  not  be  efTedually  redieAed  by  inferior  judicatories ;  and  to  ea- 
I  deavour,  by  their  fuperior  authority,  either  to  reconcile  the  parties* 
I  or  to  decide  their  differences:  by  frequent  interpofitions  of  this  na-^ 
I  tore,  that  great  council  was  at  length  formed  into  a  regular  court  of 
I  jullice,  and  became  the  (uprerne  tribunal  of  the  kingdom;  in  which 
I  appals  from  the  courts  of  each  particular  (hire,  as  well  as  original 
I  a^bons  between  the  inhabitants  of  different  (hires,  were  finally  aeter* 

I  mined.’ 

y  From  this  account  the  reader  will  difeern  that  the  Anglo- 
y  .Saxon  Wittenagemote  difplayed  the  rudiments  of  that  free- 
y  doin  and  power  which  have  been  enjoyed  in  their  plenitude 

II  by  the  Englifh  parliament  fince  the  Revolution. 

I  Mr.  Millar  deferibes,  in  his  eighth  chapter,  the  flate  of 
I  the  fovereign  durii^  the  government  of  the  Anglo-Saxons. 
^  The  dignity  and  oflSce  of  the  king,  though  higher  in  degree, 
J  was  fimilar  in  kind  to  thofe  of  the  tithing-man,  the  hun- 

Iireder, and  the  earl;  and  he  poflefled  nearly  the  lame  powers 
over  the  whole  kingdom  which  thofe  inferior  officers  en¬ 
joyed  in  their  own  particular  diftrids.  T  he  command  of 
the  forces  in  the  tune  of  war,  the  original  fource  of  his 
peathefs,  led  him  to  direft  their  movements  on  other ’(^ca¬ 
nons  ;  to  fuggeft  particular  enterprizes ;  to’  execute  treaties 
foreign  ftates;  and  to  fuperintend  the  defence  of.  the 
'  Idn'gdora. 
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kingdom.  As  the  monarch  was  at  the  head  of  the  milltart 
department^  he  was  led  to  exert  his  authority  in  liipprefling 
ti^mults  and  infin  reciions  ;  in  reftraining  private  rapine  and 
violence;  in  leizing  offenders,  and  preventing  their  elcape 
from  juttice  ;  and,*  in  fhort,.  obtained  the  province  of  main, 
raining  the  ordinary  police  of  the  country,  and  the  fecurity 
of  its  inhabitants.  From  thefe  tw'o  branches  of  power  he 
became  the  prime  mover  and  propofer  of  public  meafurcs; 
and  as,  in  matters  of  great  moment,  the  concurrence  of  the 
Wittenagemote  was  neceflary,  he  acquired  of  courfe  the  ex. 
clufive  privilege  of  calling  that  alTembly,  and  of  prefiJing 

•  in  all  its  deliberations.  The  influence  which  he  thence 
obtained,  w  ith  regard  to  its  determinations,  may  be  eafily 
conceived.  To  a  prudent  and  popular  prince  it  was  not 
diflicult  to  procure  the  confent  of  the  national  council  to 
ihofe  meafurcs  w'hich  he  thought  proper  to  fuggeft;  and  the 

.  refolutions  of  that  affembly;  while  they  appeared  to  limit 
and  control  the  power  of  the  crown,  were  often  direftedby 
the  monarcH,  and  rendered  fubfervient  to  his  wdll.  The 

•  executive  part  of  the  government  too  naturally  devolved  to 
the  king,  as  the  head  and  reprefentative  of  the  community. 
In  the  lame  capacity  he  obtained  the  nomination »  of  many 
inferior  officers  in  church  and  ftate ;  the  privilege  of  coining 
money  ;  together  with  the  exercife  of  all  thole  pouers 
W’hich,  from  their  nature,  could*  not  be  conveniently  com¬ 
mitted  to  a*popular  aflembly.  Thefe  prerogatives,  which, 
Irom  the  natural  courfe  of  tnings,  and  without  any  formal 
or  exprefs  regulation,  were  gradually  annexed  to  the 
crown,  became  the  fource  of  an  extenfive  and  permanent 
authority.  ^ 

In  England,  as  w’ell  as  on  the  continent  of  Europe,  the 
arrangements  which  took  place  in  the  management  ot  the 
king’s  houlehold  had  great  influence  upon  the  government 
of  .the  kingdom.  As  the  opulence  and  dignity  of  the  iove- 
reigh  increaled,  he  employed  a  greater  number  of  lervanu 

•  in  the  fcveral  branches  of  his  domeftic  economy  ;  and  the 
fame  peribns  who  enjoyed  the  chief  confidence  of  their 
mafter  in  that  private  capacity,  became,  in  courfe  of  time, 
his  minifters  in  conduffing  the  bufinefs  of  the  nation.  It  i? 
curious  and  amufing  to  trace,  through  all  the  feudal  king¬ 
doms  of  Europe,  the  great  officers  of  the  crow  n  deriving 
their  llatign,  iundions,  and  dignity,  from  the  liinplc  eco¬ 
nomy  of  a  private  family.  The  management  of  the  kings 
houlehold  was  anciently  divided  into  five  principal  depart¬ 
ments.  The  firft  of  thefe  was  the  fteward^  or  mafter,  ot  the 

.^ulchjld,  called  upon  the  continent  the  major  domo,  or 
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fitfvsr,  of  the  palace,  who  had  originally  the  care  of  the 
king’s  table.  As  the  bufinefs  devolved  on  him  of  gathering 
in  the  rents  of  the  crowa  lands,  which  were  all  payable  in 
kind,  he  was  in  a  condition  of  acquiring  much  inhuence 
over  all  the  tenants  and  vaffals'  of  the  king.  He  was  em¬ 
ployed  in  adjuliing  their  diftcrences  with  one  another;  and, 
in  confequence  ot  his  being  the  deputy  judge  upon  the  royil 
deraefne,  he  came,  at  a  lubl'equent  period,  to  be  entrufted 
by  the  crown  with  a  fimilar  power  over  the  whole  king¬ 
dom.  In  I'everal  countries  of  Europe  the  perfon  who  en¬ 
joyed  this  hereditary  .office  attained  a  high  degree  of  rank 
and  opulence,  which  rendered  him  formidable  to  the  foye- 
reign.  In  France,  the  mayors  of  the  palace,  after  having 
for  a  long  time  poffeffed  the  real  power  and  authority  of  the 
crown,  were  at.  length  emboldened  to  throw  off  the  maiky 
and  openly  to  afeend  the  throne  . 

As  the  colleirion  and  management  of  the .  vidfuals  with 
which  the  king’s  table  was  liipplied  fell  under  the  dire^ion 
of  the  lieward,  lo  the  care  of  the  liquors  was  committed  to 
afeparate  officer,  the  cup-bearer, ,  or  butler.  As  .the  chiefs 
of  the  Gothic  nations  were  much  addi£led  to  drinking,  the 
accommodation,  of  the  fovereign,  in  this  refjjeft,  became  an 
objeft  of  fuitable  importance.  •  Ferhaps  decency  and  decoct 
turn,  as  manners  began  to  refine,  prevented  any  public  ar¬ 
rangement  from  deriving  its  origin  from  this  office  f .  ,  ; 

■  ’The  care  of  the  chambers  was  committed  to  a  third  officer, 
the  chamberlain,  whole,  bufinefs  it  was  to  fuperintend  the 
lodging  of  the  royal  family.  As  this  officer  was  entrulled 
with  whatever  required  to  be  locked  up  in  the  houfe,  he 
feems  therefore  to  have, become  the  keeper  of  the  wardrobe; 
and,  ;when . .the  .crown,  rents  were  paid  in  money,  to  have 
been  the  king’s  t’reafurer,  or  fuperintendant  of  the  finances. . 

The"  fourth  of  the .  king’s  principal  fervants  obtained  the 
infpe£lion  .of  the, liable,  and  was  denominated  comes  Jtabuli, 
or  conjlable.  When  the  ule  of  cavalry  in  war  became  preva¬ 
lent,  and,  when  that,  part  of  the  feudal  armies  had  the  prin¬ 
cipal  lhare  in  deciding  .the  fate  of  battles,  the  conllable  or 
(narfhal,  was  frequently  in  a  condition  to  difpute  the  fupe- 
:  tiority  with  the  fteward  or  mayor  of  the  palace. 


'  *  The  royal  family  of  Stnuart  in' Scotland  had  officiated  in  thq 
capacity  which  their  name  indicates  to  a  former  line  of  monarchs. 

^  t  In  the  early  hillory  of  England  the  offices  of  butler  and -fteward 
|te  not  feparated.  •  .  ■ 
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The  writing  of  the  king’s  letters,  and  the  executing  of 
the  charters  that  iffued  from  the  crown,  became  all'o  the 
fubje(ft  of  a  diilincf  occupation,  that  of  the  feeretary.  In 
tbofe  times,  when  learning  was  in  the  pofleffion  of  the 
clergy,  the  only  perfon  likely  to  be  qualified  for  this  em¬ 
ployment  was  the  chaplain,  w’ho  might  be  confidered,  in 
ibme  degree,  as  the  keeper  of'  the  king’s  confcience,  and 
who,  from  the  nature  of  his  religious  fundfions,  could  fel- 
dom  -fail  to  acquire  the  confidence  of  his  matter.  When 
fignatures  were  introduced  for  afeertaining  the  authenticity 
ot  writings,  the  office  of  keeping  the  king’s  feal,  and  ap- 
pending  it  to  his  deeds,  was  committed  to  the  feeretary, 
who  obtained  the  appellation  of  chancellor,  from  cancella,  a 
place  under  the  Roman  government  allotted  to  feribes  and 
notaries.-  When  laws  became  numerous,  and  of  difficult  in¬ 
terpretation,  and  when,  from  the  anxiety  of  individuals  to 
afcertaiti  •  their  rights,  the  charters  and  writings  proceeding 
from  the  crown  were  multiplied,  the  feeretary  or  chancellor, 
to  whom  the  king  committed  that  branch  of  bulinefs,  was 
invefted  with  powers  of  the  greateft  conlequence,  and  ex¬ 
alted  to  the  higheft  rank. 

In  opulent  and  poliflied  nations,  accufiomed  to  an  equal 
and  regular  government,  in  which  the  fovereign  is  addidied 
to  govern  by  influence  more  than  by  the  exertion  of  his 
prerogative ;  in  fuch  nations  the  perfon  who  prettdes  over 
the  public  treafury,  who  may  be  regarded  as  the  fubftitute 
of  the  chamberlain,  becomes  the  great  channel  through 
which  the  revenue  of  the  ftate.is  conveyed,  and  by  which 
the  autlaority  of  the  crown  is  maintained.  So  humble  was 
the  origin  of.the  great  officesof  the  crown,  which  are  now 
the  objedhs  of  envy  or  ambition  to  the  firft  families  of  the 
kingdom  1 

AJfer  recapitulating,  in  the  ninth  chapter,  the  principal 
events  which  took  place  from  the  reign  of  Egbert  to  the 
Norman  conquett,  Mr,  Millar  proceeds,  in  the  tenth,  to 
mark. the  variations  in  the- flate  of  tithings,  hundreds,  and 
fhi  res.  The  neceffity  of  defence  produced  thele  primitive 
affociations,  which  were  compoled  of  allodial  proprietors, 
with  their  refpeftive  bondmen  or  vaffals.  Butj  from  the 
difbrdcrs  of  fociety,  thele  combinations  were  too  loole 
feeble  to  anfwer  the  purpofes  for  which  they  were  intended. 
To  proteft  the  individuals  in  each  of  thefe  communities,  it 
was  requiiitc  that  their  leader  fliould  be  invefted  with  greater 
authority  than  had  been  originally  l)eftow'cd  upon  him;  and 
that  his  aftbeiates  or  followers  fhould*  become  his  permanent 

inUftaryTervants.  Tithings,  hundreds,  and  even  a  confider- 
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able  part  of  ftiires,  were  thus  changed  into  fiefs;  and  the 
fithlng-nian,  tbe'hundreder,  and  the  earl,  became  the  feudal 
fuperiors  over  fuch  diftridls  as  found  it  expedient  to  court 
their  proteftion.  In  this  manner  allodial  property  was  con¬ 
verted  into  feudal,  and  an  enlarged  fyftem  of  itiilitary  depen¬ 
dencies  eftablilhed  over  the  kingdom. 

Having  remarked  the  changes  in  the  condition  of  the 
vaflals  and  peafants,  and  the  influence  of  thefc  changes  upon 
the  jurifdiftion  of  the  feudal  lords,  Mr.  Millar  proceeds  to 
treat  of  ecclefiaftical  courts.  I'he  rife  of  the  ccclefiaftical 
order,  to  eftablifti  an  authority  independent  of  the  civil,  and 
toereft  Tin  imperium  in  imperiOy  forms  a  curious  fubjedt  of 
hiftorical  inveftigation.  The  barbarifm  and  fuperfiitioa 
that  fucceeded  the  downfal  of  the  Roman  empire,  and  the 
lyitem  of  church  government  eftablifhcd  in  the  weliern  part 
of  Europe,  had  an  uniform  tendency  to  increafe  the  wealth 
and  influence  of  the  clergy.  Their  increafing  opulence,  and 
the  general  debalemcnt  of  the  people,  was  accompanied  by 
an  increafe  of  luperititious  obfervances.  Ecnances,  mortifi¬ 
cations,  from  which  nature  is  dil'pofed  to  Ihrink,  were  ac¬ 
counted  highly  meritorious,  while  the  real  virtues  of  fbeietyu 
were  held  in  littlejeflimation;  .  The  monks,  who  lludied  to 
procure  admiration  by  the  aufterity  of  their  lives,  and  their* 
levere  difeipline,  advanced  in  reputation  and  popularity,  and  ^ 
not  only  role  to  great  confideration  in  the  government  of  tbe 
church,  but  alfo.in  that  of  the  Hate.  From  the  feat  of  prieftly 
dominion  on  the  continent,  clerical  ambition  was  communi¬ 
cated  to  Britain.  A^ut  the  middle  of  the  tenth  century  we 
lind'St.'  Dunftan,  at  the  head  of  the  regular  clergy,  poffelled 
of  filch  power  and.  credit  as  enabled  him  to  control  the  ad- 
minirtration  of  government,  -  and  even  to  difpofe  of  the 
crown.  The  temporal  jurifdidion  which  they  acquired^by 
degrees,^ and  their  exemption  from  the  powxr.of  the  civil 
magiftrate,  greatly  contributed  to  the  progrefs  of  this  prieftly 
domination,  which  extended  over  Chriftendom  ;  the -.former 
gave  them  power  in  the  community ;  the  latter  rendered' 
thenv  independent  of  the  ftate.  •  '  ^  *. 

Mr.  M.dar’s  concluding  refleilions  on  the  Saxon  period  * 
are  philofophical  and  fatisfaftory. 

*  Such  appear  to  be  the  outlines  of  the  Englifh  government  under 
the  adminifiration  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  princes.  To  the  fubjefts  of 
Britain,  who  confider  the  nature  of  their  prefent  conftitutidn,  and 
eompare  it  with  that  of  moll  of  the  nations  upon  the  neighbouring 
continent,  it  feems  natural  to  indulge  a  prepoffeflion  that  circum«> 
fiances  peculiarly  fortunate  nauft  have  concurred  in  laying  the  founda« 
tipn  of  lb  ^‘xceileot  a  fabric.  ,  It  feems  natural  to  imagine,  that  the « 
(over^ctu  9f  the  Anglo-Saxons  mull  have  contained  a  proportion' 
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of  liberty  as  much  greater  than  that  of  the  neighbouring  nations,  n 
Our  conftitution  is  at  prefent  more  free  than  the  other  European  go. 
vemments. 

*  When  we  examine,  at  the  fame  time,  the  ftate  of  our  country  Iq 
that  remote  age  ;  the  uniform  jurifdidion  and  authority  poflefTed  by 
every  allodial  proprietor;  the  divihon  of  the  country  into  variouj 
diftriCls,  fubordinate  one  to  another;  the  perfect  correfpondence  be. 
tween  the  civil  and  ecclefiallical  divifions;  the  fimilarity  in  the  powers 
exercifed  by  the  meetings  of  the  tithing,  the  hundred,  and  the  ihire.ic 
their  refpeftivc  territories,  and  thofe  of  the  Wittenagemote  over  the 
whole  kingdoni ;  the  analogy  between  the  office  of  the  tithing-man, 
the  hundreder,  and  the  earl,  in  their  inferior  departments,  and  that 
of  the  fovercign  in  his  more  exalted  ilation :  when,  1  fay,  we  exa- 
mine  thefe,  and  other  particulars  relating  to  the  Anglo-Saxon  go. 
vernment,  in  which  we  may  difeover  fo  much  order  , and  regularity, 
fuch  a  variety  of  regulations,  nicely  adjufted  to  one  another,  and  cal. 
culated  for  the  mod  beneficial  purpofes ;  it  is  natural  to  fuppofe  chat 
the  whole  has  originated  in  much  contrivance  and  forefight,  and  is  the 
refult  of  deep-laid  fchemes  of  policy. 

*  In  both  of  thefe  conclufions,  however,  we  fhould  undoubtedly 
be  miftaken.  When  we  look  round  and  examine  the  Hate  of  the 
other  European  kingdoms  about  the  fame  period,  and  when  we  ob- 
ferve,  in  each  of  them,  the  clofe  and  minute  refemblance  of  its  po¬ 
litical  fyftem  to  that  of  England,  how  little  foever  the  apparent  io. 
tercourfe'of  the  inhabitants  ;  we  feel  ourfelves  under  the  necelTityoi 
abandoning  our  former  fuppofition,  and  of  acknowledging  that  the 
regulations  eftablifhed  in  all  of  thefe  countries  proceeded  iromno 
artificial  or  complicated  plans  of  legiflation,  but  were  fuch  ^s  occurred 
fucceffivcly  to  the  people,  for  the  fupply  of  their  immediate  wants, 
and  the  removal  of  incidental  inconveniencies  ;  in  a  word,  that  the 
feudal  conflitution  was,  every  where,  a  kind  of  natural  growth,  pro¬ 
duced  by  the  peculiar  fituation  and  circumilances  of  the  lociety. 

‘  ‘  Neither  was  the  Anglo-Saxon  government  calculated,  in  any 
peculiar  manner,  to  fccure  the  liberty  and  the  natural  rights  of  niAn^ 
Rind  ;  though,  in  the  long  period  during  which  it  fubfilled,  it. under¬ 
went  confidcrablc  variations.  The  fovereign,  indeed,  was  at  no  time 
invefled  with  abfolute  power.  The  fupreme  authority  in  the  tee 
was  originally,  pcflefled  by  a  numerous  body  of  landed  proprietors; 
but  the  reft  of  the  community  were  cither  flaves,  or  tenants  at  the 
will  of  their  mailer.  The  number  of  thofe  who  enjoyed  a  lhare  in  the 
government  was  afterwards  greatly  diminifhed  ;  at  the  fame  time  that, 
upon  the  advancement  of  the  ariflocracy,  the  lower  part  of  the  inha¬ 
bitants  became  fomewhat  more  free  and  independent.  The  rcliric- 
tion  of  political  power  in  men  of  a  fuperior  clafs  was  thus  compen* 
£ued  by  fome  little  extenfion  of  privileges  in  the. great  body  oi  the 
people.’ 

Authors  who  aferibe  the  various  inftitutions  and  form? 
of  government  which  have  been  ellablifhed  in  the  world  to 
the  profound  policy  of  legillators,  or  the, preconcerted  plan^ 
of  .ftateimen,  are  ignorant  of  hillory  and  of  mankind. 
tions«  like  individuals,  adt  from  the  preffurc  of  emergencieiBed 
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anJ  the  fpur  of  the  occalion.  A  few  grains  of  wffclom,  jijincd 
to  a  train  of  unforefeen  and  unknown  accidents  ever  have 
directed,  and  ever  will  direct,  the  courl'e  of  human  affeirs. 

[  To  he  concluded  in  our  next.  ] 


FOREIGN  LITERATURE. 

Art.  XI.  Voyage  en  Syrie  ct  Egypte^  pendant  les  Annies  1783^* 
1784,  et  1785,  avec  deux  Cartes  Geegraphiques,  reprefentant 
les  Ruines  de  Temple  du  Soldi  d  Balhek,  et  celles  de  la  hllc  de 
Palmi re  dans  le  Defer t,  Far  M.Volney, 

•  m 

J^RT.XI.  Travels  through  Syria  and  Egypt,  during  the  Years 
1^83,  17^4>  ivith  two  Geographical  Charts  and* 

two  engraved  Plates,-  reprejenting  the  Ruins  of  the  Temple  of 
the  Su  n  at  Balhek ^  and  thofe  of  Palmira  in  the  Defert  of  Syria. 

In  Two  Volumes.  By  M.  C —  P\  Volney.  8vo.  z  tom. 
Faris,  17  By,  •  .  . 

‘  •  J. 

t^R.  Volney,  the  author  of  thefe ,  Inftru£llye  an<l  entcr- 
taining  volumes,  having  lucceeded  to  a  coniiderable- 
fum  of  money,  reiblved  to  gratify  his  talle  for  elegant  and- 
literary  pleafures  by  foreign  travel.  On  examining  the  map 
of  the  world,  Syria  and  Egypt  drew  his  attention  by  the* 
double  attraftion  oftheif  ancient  and  modern  Itate,  and  ap¬ 
peared  as  claffic  and  philofophic  ground,  on  wdiich  he  might 
contemplate  the  ruins  of  antiquity,  and  obferve  the  prelcnt 
condition  of  the  inhabitants.  With  thefe  views  he  travelled 
to  Egypt  in  1782.  After  remaining  feven  months  in  GraiKi^ 
Cairo,  and  meeting  with  obftacles  that  prevented  him  from 
vifiting  the  interior  part  of  the  country,  he  paffed  into  Syria. 
The  peaceable  Itate  of  that  province  correfponded,  more  than 
the  turbulent  ftate  of  Egypt,  to  the  tranquillity  of  a  philo- 
fopher.  During  a  refidence  of  eight  months  among  the 
Drufes,  in  an  Arabian  convent,  that  language  became  iami- 
liar  to  him,  and  facilitated  his  excurhons  throughout  the 
whole  extent  of  Syria.  On  his  return  to  France,  after  an 
abfence  of  three  years,  he  refolved  to  communicate  to  the 
world  the  relblt  of  his  obfervations  and  reflexions,  and  to* 
publilh  the  volumes  w’hich  arc  now  before  us. 

At  that  time  the  firft  volume  of  M.  Savary’s  Letters  on*' 
gypt  had  juft  appeared,  •which  was  foon  followed  by  a  fe-* 
ondand  a  third  :  but,  in  fuch  an  ampleficld  o^f  obfervation, 
here  were  many  corners  untouched  ;  and,  as  we  may  learn 
*'oih  the  recent  voyages  to  the  South-Seas,  one  traveller  cor-" 
the  errors  and  fupplies  the  defeXs  of  ano'thcf , 
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In  the  firft  chapter  of  this  work  M.  Volriey  gives  a  de- 
'fcription  ol  Egypt  in  general,  and  of  the  city  of  Alexandria. 
In  the  fecond  chapter  he  treats  of  the  Nile,  arid  of  the  ex- 
tenfiori  of  the  Delta;  and  inquires  whether  the  Nile  has 
gained  fo  much  on  the  fea  as  has  been  pretended  by  M.Sa- 
vary.  Herodotus,  a  candid  and  juft  hiftorian  w'hen  he  writes, 
from  his  owm  obfervation,  informs  us  *  “  that  the  Delta  is 
“  an  acquifttion  to  Egypt  and  the  gift  of  the  river,  as  well 
**  as  the  country  above  it  during  a  navigation  of  three  days, 
**  The  land  of  Egypt,  which  is  a  black  and  rich  mould,  dif. 
**  fers  entirely  from  the  foil  of  Africa,  which  is  red  fand, 
**  and  from  that  of  Arabia,  which  is  formed  of  clay  and 
**  pebbles.  7'his  mould,  or  mud,  is  brought  down  from 
•*  Ethiopia  by  the  Nile ;  and  the  fhells  found  in  the  defert 
**  prove  that  formerly  the  fea  extended  farther  into  the 
«  land.” 

In  acknowledging  this  encroachment  of  the  river,  fo  con¬ 
formable  to  nature,  and  confirmed  by  experience  in  other 
parts  of  the  globe  f,  Herodotus  has  not  pretumed  to  deter¬ 
mine  the  proportions.  M.  Savary  endeavours  to  I'upply  his 
defedfs.  “  The  Delta,”  lays  he,  “  wdiile  it  increafed  in  height, 
“augmented  in  length  likew'ife;  to  prove  which,  among 
“  various  fadfs'  that  hiftory  has  prelerved,  I  lhall  feledf  only 

one.  During  the  reign  of  Pfammetichus,  the  Milelians, 
“  with  thirty  ihips,  landed  at  the  mouth  of  the  Baibitine 
“  branch,  where  they  fortified  themfelves,  and  built  a  city, 
**  w'hich  they  called  Metelis,  now  named  Faoua,  but,  in  the 
“  Coptic  vocabularies,  ftill  called  Meffil.  This  city,  which 
“  was  formerly  a  leaport.  Hands,  at  prefent,  nine  leagues  from 
“  the  fhorc  ;  which  fpace  the  Delta  has  lengthened  from  the 
“  age  of  Pfammeticus  to  the  prefent.” 

I'his  fadt  M.  Savary  gives  on  the  authority  of  Strabo; 
but  he  has  mifunderftood  or  perverted  the  meaning  of  his 
author.  Strabo  mentions  the  wall  of  the  Mikfians,  but  the 
name  df  the  city  Metelis  does  not  occur  in  his  works.  The 
confounding  of  thele  different  objedfs  has  led  M.  Savary  into 
errors.  He  is  not  more  fortunate  in  the  authority  of  Homer 
which  he  adduces.  “  Homer,”  fays  he,  “  that  fublime  painter 
“  of  nations  and  countries,  makes  Menelaus,  becalmed  on  the 
“  Egyptian  Ihore,  fpeak  thus :  In  the  ftormy  fea  that  bathes 
**  the  coaft  of  Egypt  is  an  ifland  named  Pharos,  whofe  dil* 

“  tance  frpm  the  Ihore  is  as  far  as  a  veffel,  impelled  by  a  fa- 
“  vourable  wind,  may  fail  in  one  day.  Afterwards  I’roteus 
“  thus  prophefies  :  Dclliny  forbids  that  thou  fhouldeft  fee  thy 
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w  friends,  thy  palace,  and  thy  native  land,  till  thou  haft  firft 
«•  returned  to  where  the  Egyptus,  Jove  born,  rolls  his  wa- 
tcrs.  He  faid,  and  the  behell  obliged  me,  with  a  broken 
heart,  again  to  traverfe  that  vaft  and  ftormy  fea  which  fc- 
«  parates  the  Pharos  from  the  Egyptian  continent 
On  thcfe  paffages  M.Volney  properly  oblerves,  that,  when 
Homer  talks  of  the  diftance  betw^ccn  Egypt  and  the  ifle  of 
Pharos,  he  does  not  mean  the  oppofite  fhore,  but  the  land  at 
the  mouth  of  the  Nile,  from  which  navigation  commenced. 
And  it  is  remarkable,  that,  from  the  mouth  of  the  Bolbitinc 
branch,  which  the  Greeks  frequented,  and  where  the  Mile- 
fians  landed  an  hundred  and  fifty  years  after  Homer,  it  is  juft 
a  day^s  failing  to  the  ifie  of  Pharos.  Experience,  as  w^ell  as 
authority,  deftroys  the  theory  of  M.  Savary.  It  will  be 
(Kfficult.to  explain  how  the  fliores  of  the  Nile,  which  have 
not  gained  half  a  league  fince  the  time  of  Alexander,  ftiould 
3VC  gained  eleven  in  the  fliort  fpace  that  .revolved  between 
fcnelaus  and  that  conqueror. 

M.Volney  next  examines  M.  Savary’s  account  of  the  elc- 
ation  of  the  Delta.  Herodotus,  who  knew  the  gradual 
levation  as  well  as  extenfion  of  this  part  of  Egypt,  does  not 
xplain  himfelf  concerning  its  jproportions.  M.  Savary 
lakes  inferences  from  a  faeft  recorded  by  Herodotus  whica 
re  not  warranted  by  the  original.  ‘‘  In  the  time  of  Moeris, 
who  lived  five  hundred  years  before' t  he  Trojah  war;  eight 
cubits  were  fufficient  to  averflpw  the  Delta.  In  the  age 
of  Herodotus,  fifteen  cubits  were  neceffary  to  overflow  the 
Lower  Egypt.  Under  the  Roman  empire,  fixteen  cubits 

I  produced  limilar  eftedts ;  and,  when  the  Arabs  governed, 
their  writers  fpeak  of  feventeencas  the  moft  favourable 
The  ftandard  of  abundance  at  prelent  is  eighteen 
cuints.  The  Nile,  how’ever,  often  riles  to  two-and-twenty 
cubits.  Thus,  in  the  fpace  of  3284  years,  the  Delta  has 
rilen  fourteen  cubitsr  j.” 

he  pafTage  in  Herodotus  is  as  follows :  ‘‘  The  Egyptian 
priefts  relate,  that,  in’the  time  of  King  Moeris,  the  Nile 
pverdowed  the  Delta  by  an  elevation  of  eight  cubits  only, 
h  our  time,,  unlels  it  riles  fixteen,  or  at  leaft  fifteen,  the 
Nters  do  not  diftufe  therafelves  through  the  country.  But 
puce  the  death  of  Mceris  to  this  day;  nine  hundred  yeara 
pve  notTcvoIved  §.”•  .  ' 
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It  has  efcaped  M.Volney,  as  well  as  M.  Savary,  that  lln 
tales  which  the  Egyptian  priells  told  to  Herodotus  were  n« 
always  to  be  believed.  In  the  time  of  Herodotus  fixteen, 
or  at  leaft  fifteen  cubits,  were  requiiite  to  overflow  the  Delta- 
in  the  time  of  the  Romans  no  niorc  was  necelTary.  “  Be, 
fore  Heironius,”  fays  Strabo*,  “  abundance  reigned  in 
Egypt  only,  when  the.Nile  raifed  itfelf  to  fourteen  cubits.’ 
The  Arabians  exprefs  themfelves  in  a  flmilar  jnanner.  There 
a  b<^k,  extant  in  that  language  which  contains  an  account 
of  all  the  increafes  of  the  Nile,  from  the  firft  year  of  tl« 
^egira  (62i)  to  the  875th  (1470)  ;  and  that  work  Ihewi 
that,  in. the  raof^  recent  epochs,  wheitever  the  Nile  Im 
fourteen  cubits  of  water  in  its  bed,  there  are  provifiom  for 
z  year ;  when  it  has  fixteen  there  are-  provilions  for  two 
years ;  but  when  it  is  below  fourteen,  or  approaches  to 
eighteen,  a  famine  is  the  confequence;  which  nearly  cor- 
relj)bDds  with  the  calculation  of  Herodotus,  Extrads  from 
this  Arabian  book  are  to  be  found  in  the  oriental  library  of 
Herbelot,  atrd  in  the  Travels  of  Dr,  Shaw, 
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Art.  It.  Thi  E^utJenci  for  a  future  PerioJ^  a  Sermon  frenckii 

the  MitUttg-Hou/i  in  the  Oid^Jrwryz  Bj  Richard  Pria,  D.D. 
ls«  Cadcll.  LoDdon»  1787a 


HIS  fermon  was  delivered  at  the  Old- Jewry  to  the  fupportes 

_  of  the  new  academical  inftitodoii  among  proteftant  difienten. 

Dumg  the  progrefs  of  the  American  war  Dr.  Price  frequently  ^ 
fumed  the  chara^ler  of  a  prophet,  and  his  predidions,  like  Ezeki^ 
roily  contained  mournings  lamentation^  and  **  That  the  n&tio 

was  on  the  brink  of  ruin;  that  England  was  depopulating; 
public  confidence  was  deftroyed;;  and  liberty  taking  her  flight  to 
regions  beyond  the  Atlantic  were  the  difmal  accents  with 
at  that  period,  he  was  wont  to  ferenade  the  public  ear. 


Sed  temfora  mutantur  et  nos  mutamur  in  illitm 
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•  A  ytry  liberal  fubfcription,  amounting  to  8.5^71.  9s.  has  raifed 
the  diflenting  interell  to  a  point  of  eminence  and  expe£lation»  and 
cnven  a  different  diredion  to  ^e  prophetical  talents  and  accompliih- 
ments  of  our  author.  He  now  forefees  the  relloration  of  the  golden 
age,  and  the  approach  of  the  uiillennium  ;  and,  in  this  fermon,  en- 
cicarours  to  mark  and  to  celebrate  the  daivn  of'  the  momitig  <uibicb  it 
foon  to  brighten  into  ferfeQ  day.  We  lhall  not  enter  into  a  critical 
examination' of  this  difcourfe  (for  one  good  reafon,  becaufe  it  does 
cot  admit  of  it,  as  it  has  neither  beginning,  middle,  nor  end),  but 
Utisfy  ourfelves  with  remarking  on  fome  paffages  that  appear  fingu- 
lir  or  uncommon. 

He  tells  us,  p  i  3,  **  At  the  firft  effabliffiment  of  civil  fociety  man 
was  an  animal  naked  in  body  and  mind,  running  about  the  woods, 
deftitute  of  arts  and  ideas.'*  An  animal,  naked  in  body  and  in  mind, 

I  luaning  about  the  woods,  and  eftablifhing  civil  fociety,"  is  a  theory 
altogether  new,  and  refers  its  origin  to  Dr.  Price.  Could  ane  animU 
eilabliOi  fociety  ?  an  animal  naked  in  mind^  and  deffitute  of  iVroj,  efta* 
bliOi  cimil  fociety  ? 

**  From  this  low  condition,'*  continues  our  author,  he  has  rifen 
to  be  the  animal  we  now  fee  him.’*  Amidil  all  his  improvements 
he  is  ftill  an  animal.  Dr.  PrielUey's  pious  fpeculations  feem  to  bo 
gaining  converts. 

Dr.  Price  afterwards  makes  fome  obfervations  on  the  improve- 
Bcnt  of  nations  in  knowledge  and  virtue,  which,  whenever  it  be¬ 
gins,  **  will  be  accelerated  in  the  ratio  of  the  progreis  of  defcending 
MtiP  This  fimile  is  a  very  unfortunate  one.  Improvements  of 
every  kind  refemble  rather  the  progrefs  of  afcending  bodies,  which 
have  ever  a  tendency  to  return^o  the  point  from  which  they  fet  oou 


Tofpeak  without  a  figure,  there  is  a  rife,  a  progrefs,  and  a  decline,'in 
all  the  works  of  nature,  and  in  all  the  operations  of  art ;  and  to 
mention  a  perpetual  progrefs  towards  improvement  in  human  affairs, 

fs  tofpeak  the  language  of  ignorance  or  fatuity.  The  idea  of  a  per« 
ed  and  immort^  government  is  as  gr^at  an  abfurdity  as  that  of  n 


>erfed  and  immortal  man. 

14*  “  Previoufly  to  Chriftianity’s  becoming  the  univerfal  rc- 
>gion,  it  muff  lofe  that  connexion  with  the  cinfil  poiver^  which  haa 
Icbafed  it.*’  If  Chriftianity  had  not  obtained  the  fandion  of  the 
hil  power,  it  would  never  have  made  fuch  progrefs  in  the  world  as 
thudoae.  '  We  venture  to  affirm,  that  none  of  the '  difciples  of 
Jr.  Price  or  Dr.  Prieftlcy  will  go  to  America  or  India' to  preach  the 

.  .  .  .  ‘ 

I^agc  25,  “  Superftition  is  giving  way,  anticbriff  falling,  and  the 
Billettiiiuin  haffening  ;**  he  ought  to  have  added,  and  (cepticifni 
infidelity  advancing  with  rapid  ftridcs.” 


wpage'  27  he  rejoices  in  the  glorious  profpeft  of  the  fpeedy  over* 
»row  of  the  church  of  England. 

In  page  29  he  tells  us  **  abfolute  governments  convert  the  go* 
crned  into  beafts^  and  the  men  who  govern  into  demens'*  Have  the 
f^ch^beeu  ^ways  a  nation  of  beafts  ? .  Were  all  the  fubje£b  of 
been  Elizabeth  beafls  P  Were  all  the  Jews,  not  excepting  our  Sa« 
^  and  his.  apoflles,  beafis  ?  Was  Aareliau,  Trajan,  wic  Anco- 
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nine;,'  Titus,  the  images  of  the  Deity,  and  beneficent  difpenfers  of 
happinefs  on  earth,  demons? 

In  p.  33  Dr.  Price  proves,  from  the  Second  Epiftle  to  the  ThelTa. 
lonians,  “  that  the  hierarchy  of  the  church  of  England  is  foon  to  be 
diffolved.”  '  Thrs,  indeed,  is  the  great  objedi  of  his  preaching  and  his 
prophecies ;  and  we  believe  that  it  he  could  bring  down  the  pillar  that 
fopperts  the  temple  of  Dagon  he  would  be  contented  to  fall  in  its 
ruini,  * 

Art..  13.  A  Courfe  of  Le?lures  for  Sunday  Evenings  ;  containing  riH- 
gious  Advice  to  young  Perfons,  In  I^v:o  Volumes,  By  5.  S,  orna> 
tnented  nvith  an  elegant  copperplate  Frontiffiece,  8vo.  I8.6d,  Mar- 
(hall.  London,  1787. 

•  Whoever  regards  with  fincerity  the  jnterefts  of  pofterity,  cannot  bat 
entertain  the  moft  fangtiine  expedlations  from  the  prefent*  attention  to 
the  rifing  generation.  All  orders  of  men  feem  equally  imprelTd 
with  the  neceflity  of  regulating  the  morals  of  youth.  The  defeats  of 
our  police,  and  the  laudable  inftitution. of  Sunday-fchools,  have  pro- 
duced  this  cfFedI,  arid  opened  the  eyes  of  fociety  to  its  beft  intercll 
It  was  for  promoting  this  important  objedl  thele  little  volumes  were 
coTDpofed  and -publiftied.  They  difeover  talents  adequate  to  a  ir.ucli 
higher  fpecics  of  compofition,  and  are  a  proof  that  the  author  is 
chiefly  anxious  to  be  uftful.  We  confider  his  attention  to  youth  ia 
this  elegant  performance,  as  Genius  doing  Homage  in  the  temple  of 
Innocence,  and  at  the  fame  time  erefting  ror  itfelf  a  monument  of  gra¬ 
titude  and  love ;  *  ^  • 

»  •  ' 

•  «  ' 

Art*  I4f  A  Sermon. preached  before  the  Clergy  of  the  Archdeaconrj 
.  Elyy  July  7,  1784. .  By  the  Rev,  T4  Parkinjony  M,  A,  8vo.  is. 

(  London,  1787. 

This  fermon  is’ founded  on  thofe  words  of  our  Saviour,  And  lecauk 
iniquity  Jhall  abeundy  the  love  of  many  Jhall  vuax  cold.  The  objedof 
the  preacher  is  to  trace  the  pernicious  confequences  of  immoral  ex* 
ample  and  corrupt  doflrine.  All  the  outrages  which,  in  various  ca¬ 
tions  and  ages,  have  difgraced  the  profeflion  of  religion,  he  juftly  at¬ 
tributes  to  the  influence  of  a  worldly  fpirit.  '  He  refeues  the  genius  of 
,  Chriftianity  in  a  very  able  and  ^tisfaftory  manner,  from  levcral 
monflrous  imputations  to  which  it  has  been  fubjefled  by  the  ralh  coo*  j 
clufions  of  fome  late  fceptical  publications.  And  the  abfolute  ne- 
ceflity  of  thinking  tight  in  order  to  ailing  vcelly  is  maxim  whicli, 
through  the  whole  difeourfe,  is  candidly  illuftrated,  both  from  hittorf 
and  common  life,  with  much  force  of  rcafoning,  and  a  Angular  per* 
()picuity  of  language. 

Ait.  15.  Clerical  Mifcondull  reprobated i  a  Sermon  preached  at 
Archdeacon  s  Vifitation  at  D anbury y  in  EJfexy  June  1 1 ,  1787. 

•  Rev,  IV.  L,  PbiUipsy  Vicar  of  North  Sboeburj,  8vo.  is. 

Xiondon,  1787. 

‘  An  honeft  and  warm  inveftive  againft  official  delinquency  ]* 
teachers  of  religion.  The  text  is  well  chofen  and  aptly  iiluilratec: 

;•  Yc  arc  clean,  but  not  all.’*  Froni  ihefc  words  Mr.  Phillips' utters* 

:  *  varitT 
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variety  of  pointed  animadvcrfions  -on  fuch  clergymen  as  are  notorious 
for  immoral  comhSiy  profejjiofial  ignorance y  inattention  to  duty^  and  at^ 
tachmmt  to  the  nx:orld,  Thefe  vices,  in  men  who  voluntarily  confe- 
cratc  themfelvcs  ’ to  the  fervicc  of  religion,  and  who  arc  bounefby 
the  moft  folemn  engagements  to  -exemplify  the  fpirit  of  their  pro- 
feflion  by  a  life  of  virtue,  he  deems  not  only  indecent,  but  highly 
crinunal  and  ofFenfivc  in  the  fight  both  of  God  and  man.  His  in- 
tentions  are  laudable  and  praifeworthy ;  but  we  have  our  doubts 
whether  the  means  adapted  by  him  for  giving  them  effed  are  the  moft 
likely  to  produce  fuccefs.  Orators  and  preachers  ought  never  to  lofe 
fight  of  the  wife  man's  example,  who,  in  all  his  addrefies  to  mankind, 
fought  to  find  out  acceptable  nxords.  Sarcafm  provokes  and  iriiCates,  but 
feldom  reclaims. 

Art.  16.  A  Future  State  difcoTcreJ  by  Reafon  ;  a  Strmon  pleached  in 
the  Cathedral  Church  of  St,  Peter,  Peterborough,  Feb,  2^th,  1 78 7. 
By  the  Rev,  John  Weddred,  Ficar  of  St,  John  Baptifi,  Peterborough^ 
and  Member  of  Trviit^ -College,  Cambridge,  Svo.  is.  London,  *1787. 

The  objeft  of  this  difeourfe,  as  the  author  ftates,  is  to  prove,  that, 
although  revelation  has  fully  and  clearly  brought  life  and  immortality  to 
light,  and  difpelled  thofe  mifts  which  reafon  could  not  entirely  diflipatc, 
yet  that  a  future  ftate  is  difcoverablc  by  the  principles  of  reafon,  im¬ 
proved  by  confideration  and  experience,  without  the  help  of  revelation; 
He  avowedly  enters  on  this  hackneyed  argument  in  oppofxtion  to  Dr. 
Prieftley,  whom  he  con fiders. nearly  as.  inimical  to  the  fcheme  of 
revelation,  as  Hume  or  Bolingbroke.  But  he  adds  nothing,  either  of 
novelty  or  perfpicuity,  to  the  reafoning  which  has  been  already  and 
fucce&fully  employed  to  expofe  and  defeat  the  fophiftry  of  thofe 
writers.  .  ._L  --  — 

Art.  1 7.  SeleSi  Pfalms  and  Hymns  for  the  Ufe  of  the  Parijh  Church  of 
Car dingt on,  in  the  County  of  Bedford.  Svo.  is.  6d.  Brown.  Lon- 
.  don,  1787. 

There  is,  it  feems,  another  edition  of  this  work  in  oftavo,  with  the 
toufic  prefixed  to  each  pfalm,  price  in  boards  3s.  6d.  or  bound  4s.  In  this 
edition  the  tunes  are  all  placed  together  at  the  end.  The  compilation 
is  made  with  tafte  and  judgment;  and  we  truft  it  will  not  only  anfwer 
the  purpofe  of  the  compiler,  but  likewife  operate  as  an  excitement 
to  a  more  general  cultivation  of  that  moft  elegant  and  captivating 
part  of  religious  worlhip,  finging  of  pfalms,  which,  by  the  modern  re-  , 
inements  of  falhion,  is,  in  many  of  our  churches,  almoft  become 
obfoletc%'  ■  '  ' 

ECCLESIASTICAL  POLITICS. 

Art,  18.  A  Letter  to  the  Deputies  of  Proteftant  Diffenting  Congrega^ 
tioHs  in  and  about  the  Cities  of  London  andlVeftminfier,  on  their  intended 
^plication  to  Parliament  for  the  Repeal  of  the  Corporation  and 
dBs,  8vo.  18.  London,  1787, 

The  author  of  this  letter,  by  the  view  he  takes  ef  the  diffenting 
Qtcreft,  evinces  the  ftrongeft  predileftion  for  its  credit  and  fuccefs. 
doe*  not,  however,  think  the  repeal  of  the  corporation  and  teft 
would  be  of  any  Iciricc  to  the  caufe.  The  petition  prefent^  to 

0^3  .  .  parliari 


tso  MokthMt  Cata^ogub,  EccUJiaJltcal  FoUtta. 

pailiamcnt  he  confiders  as  exceedingly  imperfect  and  premature,  u 
not  having  the  fandion  of  the  whole  body.  Indeed  he  makes  it  ob« 
▼ious  that  a  very  refpedable  majority  of  Protcftant  DifTenteis  art 
averfe  to  the  meafure;  that  it  is  a  mere  party  manoeuvre;  and  that 
its  objedt  is  not  religious  liberty,  but  political  confequence.  The  ab« 
furdity  of  the  argument  chiefly  ,  urged  by  the  advocates  of  this  liceo. 
tious  and  impra^icable  fyftem,  he  alfo  puts  in  fome  very  flriking 
points  of  view.  His  reafbniog,  on  the  whole,  is  forcible  and  con- 
elufive ;  and  his  letter  will  amply  repay  the  perufal  of  all  who  wi(h  to 
underlland  the  fubjedl. 

19.  Bijhop  SherlocFs  Arguments  againfi  a  Repeal  of  the  Corpora 
ittiofr  and  Ails ;  nuith  a  Dedication  to  Mr.  Pitt.  8vO,  is,  Ko- 
'  binfons,  London,  1787, 

This  pamphlet  was  firft  publiflied  in  the  courie  of  the  Bangorias 
controverfy.  The  acute  and  argumentative  powers  of  Dr.  Sherlock 
are  fQlly'difplayed  in  this  performance.  The  late  application  of  the 
Diflenters  for  a  repeal  of  the  corporation  and  tell  adls,  has  occalioned 
the  republication  of  ,it^t  prefent. 

Art.  20,  Bijhop  Homdleft  Refutation  of  Bijhop  SberlocV $  Argutmti 
againji  a  Repeal  of  thi  Tejl  and  Corporation  Ads.  8vo,  is.  6d.  Dilly, 
London, 

.  This  pamphlet  is  republifhed  at  prefent  as  an  anfwer  to  the  for 

0er.  We  revere' the  charadler  of  the  author;  but  he  is  not  equal,  is 

point  of  abilities,  to  his  antagontft.  He  has  the  merit  of  detedia; 

ibme  chicanery  in  Dr.  Sherlock's  pamphlet ;  a  mode  of  reafonin^ 

which  that  learned  prelate  fometimes  adopted.  Both  theie  perform 

ances  are  dedicated  to  Mr.  Pitt. 

#  * 

A  R  T .  2 1  •  7 he  Right  of  ProUjiant  Difentere  to  a  complete  Tolera^ 

'  ajjerted.  8vo.  35.  6d.  Johnfon.  London,  17S7, 

A  very  long  and  very  dull  publication,  which  will  never  be  read, 
and  never  can  be  anfwered  ;  for  goodTcnle  and  nonfenfe  are  equally 
nnanfwerable. 

Art.  22.  Ohfernjations  on  the  Cafe  of  the  Protefatit  Dijfenters.  8vS 
'6d«  Debrett.  London,  1787. 

A  Ihoit  but  fenfible  pamphlet,  in  which  the  author  expofes  the er 
jrors,  and  detefts  the  fallacies,  in  the  printed  cafe  of  the  ProceflaBt 
Di&nters.  The  conclufion  of  this  pamphlet  merits  attention :  Up^ 
the  whole,  the  Protellant  DilTenters  being  polTeflcd  of  toleration 
its  fullcft  extent  with  refped  to  their  worlhip  and  dodrines,  have  no¬ 
thing  left  to  dcfire  in  favour  of  the  moil  fcr'upulous  conicitnetf 
emong  them ;  accordingly,  what  they. now  alk  is  not  religious  libeRTi 
but  a  participation  of  power.  To  gratify  them  in  their  views  of  ioterd 
and  ambition,  by  removing  tho^  fecurities  which  were  conflrintd 
the  church  of  England  at  the  Revolution,  and-  which  have  fince  b 
'  the  fanfiion  of  almoll  a  century,  would  be  to  venture  upon  a  danger^ 
innovation ;  to  open  violent  conteils  in  every  corporation  through 
Ae  kingdom ;  tnd  to  diftorb  the  peace  both  of  the  church  and 
'  fta».“ 
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jgpT.  23.  Tii  Subftanct  of  the  Speech  deli*vered by  Henry  Beaufay^  EJf. 
in  the  Hoi^i  of  Commons y  on  bis  Motion  for  the  Repeal  of  the  leji  and 
Corporation  AQs.  8vo.  is.  Cadcll.  London, 

This  is  a  veiy  fpirited  and  eloquent  oration,  and  does  great  ho- 
Bour  to  the  underltandine  and  humanity  of  the  author.  We  are  of 
opinion,  however,  that  the  author  is  totally  midaken  in  his  appro- 
henfion  of  the  queftion  before  the  Houfe  of  Commons,  and  in  hit 
arguments  upon  that  quellion.  The  toleration. adts,*'  fays  he» 
reftored  to  the  DiiTenters  many  of  their  rights,  but  did  not  redorc 
them  all.  The  privilege  of  admiiTion  to  civil  offices,  and  the  yet 
more  honourable  privilege  of  hazarding  their  lives  in  their  country's 
caufc,  are  Rill  unjuRly  withheld."  This  is  a  very  extraordinary  alTer- 
tion  from  Mr.  Beaufoy,  who  is  himfelf  a  DijjJentery  and  a  member  of 
the  Houfe  of  Commons.  .  Look  through,  the  army,  the  navy»  the 
civil  offices,  and  all  places  of  command  and  cruft  throughout  his 
majefty's  dominions,  and  you  will  £ad  Proteftant  DiiTenters  in  them 

all.  .  .  , 

Art.  24.  An  Addrefs  to  the  Proteftdnt  Diffinters  nubo  have  lately  pet:* 
tlontd for  a  Repeal  of  the  Corporation  and  Tejt  ASis.  By  the  Rev.Jo^ 
Jefh  Berin^ton.  8vo.  is.  Robinfons.  London,  1787. 

The  author  of  this  pamphlet,  whofe  ingenuity  and  eloquence  wc 
have  formerly  had  occafion  to  remark,  makes  very  feniible  and  fharp 
eb&rvations  on  the  printed  caie  of  the  Proteftant  DilTeDters,  de¬ 
igned  for.  the.inftruflion.of  the  members  of  both  hqufes,  and  care¬ 
fully  circulated  .through  the  country.  He  proves  them  guilty  of 
avowing  principles  of  intolerance  when  they  petitioned  for  toleration  ; 
and  of  throwing  out- falfc  and  malevolent  infinuauons  againft  the 
Roman  Catholics,  who  merited  a  treatment  of  a  very  different  kind. 
Theie  folemn  and  fevere  charges  he  proves  in  the  cleared  manner,  and 
by  the  moft  convincing  proofs.  I'he  Roman  Catholics,  a  patient^ 
uncomplaining  feil,  vuhofe  voice  is  not  heard  in  the  JlreetSy  are  the  bod/ 
of  men  in  the  kingdom  who.  have  the  beft  title  to  parliamentary  re¬ 
gard,  and  whofe  merits  and  fufferings  give  them  a  right  to  a  com¬ 
plete  toleration,  and  to  the  protcdlion  of  government.  They  were 
tHc  original  poffeffors  of  the  inheritance,  which  they  have  fecti 
Wrelled  from  them  by  others.  They  are  now  as  mucti  attached  to 
tbe  Houfe  of  Hanover  as  they  were  formerly  to  the  Family. of  Stewart; 

penal  ftaiutes  hang  over  their  heads.  They  have  not  a  legal  fanc- 
tion  for  the  free  and  public  excrcifc  of  their  religion  ;  they  ha\*c  not 
al^al  permiffion  to  educate  their  own  children.  7’hough  the  blood 
which  warms  their  veins  is  almoft  as  ancient  as  the  hoary  cliffs  that 
furround  the  illan'd,  and  •  though  their,  feniiments  have  not  degenc- 
^cd  irom  thofe  of  their  ancefters,  their  young  men  of  family  are 
R^^Wdden.  to  fight  the  battles  of  their  country,  and  driven  from  their 
Miivf  laud  to  earn  a  fcanty  livelihood  under  fome  foreign  ftate.  The 
yRtholic  Diffenters,  not  thc  Proceilanc  ones,  meiit  tli^  aiteotioA-of 
“  ‘iamcni. 
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AtLT,  2^.  Tht  prefivt  State  cf  the  Church  of  \  Ireland.  By  Richard^ 
^  Lord  Bijhof  ofClo^ne.  Printed  at  Dublin,  and  reprinted  in  London. 
8vo.  2s.  .Cadell.  1787. 


This  valuable  pamphlet  contains  a  defenption  of  the  precarious 
fituation  of  the  Irifh  church,  and  the  confequent  danger  to  the  public. 
To  this  is  fubjoined  fome  refteitions  on  the  impradicability  of  a  pro¬ 
per  commutation  for  tithes  ;  and  a  general  account  of  the  origin  and 
progrefs  of  the  infurreflions  in  M uniter.  Part  of  this  performance  is 
direcled  againll  the  principles  contained  in  the  tenth  chapter  of  the 
fixth  book  of  Paley’s  A:on:l  and  Political  Pbilofcphy,  which  treats  of 
religious  cilablidimenis.  The  learned  prelate  (hews  the  danger  that 
would  attend  the  adoption  of  his  dodrines  in  the  church  of  Ireland 
at  prefent.  In  the  acconnt  of  the  infurredions  in  Muniler  we  have  a 
pathetic  detail  of  the  fufferings  of  the  Irifti  clergy;  and  a  dreadful 
pidure  of  barbarities,  not  unworthy  the  defeendants  of  thofe  who  be¬ 
gan  the  Iriih  mafiacre  in  the  lairccntury* 


Art.  26,  A  Vindication  of  the  Principles  and CharaSler  of  the  Prefiy. 

Perians  of  Ireland.  *  Addrejfeci  to  the  Bijhop  of  Cloyne.  By  William 
••  Campbell^  D.  D.  8vo,  is.  6d.  Evans.  London,  1787. 

This  is  a  very  able  anfwer  to  what  the  Biihop  of  Cloyne  had  ad¬ 
vanced  againft  the  principles  of  the  Irifh  Pre [by terians.  Dr.  Camp¬ 
bell  Hates  at  length  the  iuHerings  and  the  merits  of  his  party,  and, 
with  much  acutenefs  and  learning,  vindicates  their  charader,  and 
proves  their  loyalty  and  public  fpiiit  in  the  moH  critical  and  trying 
times. 


Art.  27.  The’  0  economy  of  Charity  \  or^  an  Addrefs  to  Ladies  esneemh^ 
*  Sunday-Schools.  By  Mrs.  Trimmer.  i2mo.  2S.  6d.  Longman. 

London,  1787. 

Mrs.  Trimmer,  whofe  valuable  pen  has  been  to  often  drawn  in  the 
caule  of  the  public,  propofes,  in  addition  to  Sunday. fchools,  the 
edablifhmenc  of  fchools  of  indullry,  under  female  infpedion,  and 
the  didribution  of  voluntary  btnefadions,  as  a  reward  to  the  induf- 
trlous.  The  appendix  contt'iins  an  account  of  the  Sunday-fchools 
in  Old-Brentford,  and  the  plan  of  a  new  fpinnkig-whcel,  invented  by 
Mr.  Barton.  We  much  approve  of  Mrs. Trimmer’s  propofal  of  fu- 
peradding  indudry  to  indrudion.  There  is  a  fociety  at  Edinburgh, 
on  a  fimilar  plan,  for  propagating  ChrijUan  kutrwledgi  and  fpinning  is 
the  Highlands  of  Scotland. 


MJSC£LLAREOUS. 


Art.  28.  Outlines  of  Uuman  LifCf  fetched  by  Hercules  Crammoud,  M.D* 

8vo.  3$.  boards.  Barker.  London,  1787. 

*  $ 

This  volume  contains  memoirs  of  the  author  and  his  family* 
They  have  the  appearance  of  being  genuine',  and  arc  written  witb 
much  fimplicity.  Tbey.lcrvc  to  drew,  however,  that  nature 
fometimes  excelled  by  art for  there  is  fcarcely  a  hovel,  however 
contemptible^  that  is  not  more  intcrefting,  as  well  as  entertaining! 

thefe  genuine  metnoixs.  Fonuine  the  poet,  being  defired  by  a 
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lady  to  read  the  Apocryphal  book  of  Baruch,  made  this  o^fer\'ation, 
Baruch  is  a  tolerable  iellow,  but  he  is  not  half  fo  diverting  at 
Rabelais.”  As  Dr.  Crammond  was  thirty  years  of  age  when  he 
wrote  his  own  hiflory,  he  very  properly  takes  for  a  motto  the  follow¬ 
ing  line  from  Young: 

At  thirty  man  fufptHs  himfelf  a  fool.^ 


Art.  29.  Orlando  and  Seraphtna^  a  Turkijh  Story.  I2m0.  2  vols* 
jSj  fewed.  Lane.  London,  1787. 

This  (lory  is  founded  on  a  well  known  faft  in  the  Englifli  hiilory;' 
After  Monmouth’s  confpiracy  was  defeated.  Colonel  Kirkc,  one;  of 
the  favage  minifters  of  James’s  cruelties,  had  doomed  a  young 
roan  to  death  for  having  been  concerned  in  the  rebellion.  His  filter, 
a  young  virgin,  pleaded  for  the  life  of  her  brother,  and  flung  herfelf 


at  Kirke’s  feet,  armed  with  all  the  charms  that  beauty  and  innocence 
bathed  in  tears  could  beftow  upon  her.  The  tyrant  was  inflamed 
by  defire,  not  foftened  into  love  or  clemency.  He  promifed  to  grant 
her  requeft,  provided  that  Ihe,  in  her  turn,  would  be  equally,  cora- 
plknt  to  him.  The  maid  yielded  to  the  conditions.  But  after  (he 
had  pafled  the  night  with  him,  the  wanton  favage  next  morning 
flicwcdjher  from  the  window  the  darling  objed,  for  whom  (he  had 
facrificed  her  virtue;  hanging  on  a  gibbet,  which  he  had  fecretly 


ordered  to  be  there  creeled  for  his  execution.  Rage  and  defpair 

took  poffeflion  of  her  mind,  and  deprived  her  of  her  knfes. - -The 

author  of  this  novel  makes  many  variations  from  the  original  liory 
as  he  meant  his  narrative  to  be  a  fiftion.  The  concluiion  of  the 


piece  is  fortunate,  and  poetical  juflicc  is  obferved.  The  ttory,  how¬ 
ever,  fometimes  wants  probability,  Orlando,  the  hero  of  the  tale, 
undergoes  two  deaths  and  two  refur re^lions,  which  is  too  much  in 
the  courfe  of  two  fmail  volumes  that  may*  be  read  in  two  hours. 


Art.  30*.  7he  Diflnjfed  Family  ^  a  Drama  in  Four  Ails.  TrAnJIateJ 
from  the  French  of  M.  le  Mercier^  and  read  in  Lijle -Street  by  M.  le 
Texier.  8vo.  is.  6d.  Elliot  and  Co.  London,  1787. 

The  Indigens”  of  M.  Mercier,  of^  which  The  Diftrcfted'  Fa- 
iftUy”  is  a  tranflation,  is  one  of  the  moft  affefting  and  pathetic  of  all 
his  dramas.  The  tranflation,  which  is  quite  literal,  by  no  meana 
•iaprefles  the  beauties  of  the  author.  As  a  vehicle  of  the  flner 
feelings  the  French  language  is  much  more  expreffive  than  purs.i 
and  no  tranflatiort  will  ever  do  juftice  to  the  original.  Tllere  arc 
fume  errors  in  grammar  in  this  drama  which  we  lhall  forbear  to  quote 
as  the  tranflator  is  a  lady. 


Art,  31,  Verfes  of  John  Frederic  Bryant^  late  Tobacco-pipe -maker  atx 
BriJIohy  together  njoith  his  Life  nvri/ten  by  himfelf  8vo.  2^.  6d* 
Payne  and  Son.  London,  1787. 


The  life  of  a  tobacco-pipe- maker  yields  few  incidents  to  attrait 
W*.  gratify  .curiofity.  '  The  undignified  ftruggles  of  poverty,  and 
complaints  of  adverfity,  are  too  common  to  make  a  deep  impreflioii 
on  the  mind.  We  are  happy,  however,  to  find  that  the  author  it 
fRifed  to  a  better  fltuatioit  by  the  humanity  of  the  public.  Hia 
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National  Affairs. 


*%erfes  tre,  in  meral,  far  below  mediocrity;  fome  imitations  of 
Tboinfon  exceed  expedation ;  but  there  are  no  native  ftrains,  qq 


**  wood  notes  wild/’  Neverthelefs  the  author,  who  folicits  compaffion 
is  fiiielded  from  the  arrows  of  criticifm. 


Art.  32.  ATalle  on  a  Plan  entirely  nenu^  mohich pnfents  a  clear  anj 
JuccinQ  Method  for  declining  enjery  Article,  Noun,  and  Pronoun ;  and 
mihicb  reducei  to  one  Claji  or  Form  of  Conjugation  all  the  Verbs  in  the 
French  Tongue.  Dedicated,  nuith  Permijfiou,  to  the  Hon.  Mrs,  Darner, 
^  M.  du  Mitand,  Teacher  of  the  Creek,  Latin,  French,  Italian,  andj 
jthe  capital  European  Liwng  Torgsus.  Printed  on  one  Sheet  of  Frenek 
•  Dranjuing  Paper.  5s.  Richardion,  and  the  Author,  No.  32,  New* 
man-Street. 


We  have,  on  a  former  occaiion,  introduced  Mr.  Mitand  to  the  ac* 
quaifitance  of  our  readers.  He  appears  to  us  to  have  an  accurate 
way  of  thinking,  and  confiderable  grammatical  acumen.  And  what 
greater  praife  can  we  beftow  upon  any  man  than  to  fay  that  he  ezceli 
in  the  line  of  his  profeflion.  The  Table  before  us  is  comprehenfive 
tckal  degree  beyond  what  we  (hould  have  conceived  to  have  been  poiE- 
Me.  It  relates  not  merely  to  the  regular  declenfions  and  conjugations, 
but  extends  to  all  the  anomalies  of  the  French  tongue,  it  is  dear, 
dtgeRed,  and  ftrikmg.  So  far,  therefore,  as  a  chart  of  language,  whici 
brings  the  whole  before  us  in  one  point  of  view,  can  benfefu],  the 
Table  of  Mr.  du  Mitand  is  indtled  to  commendation  and  applauie. 


Aar.  33.  Keetrjley*s  Table  of  Trades,  for  the  dljjijlance  of  Parents  mi 
Guardians,  and  for  the  Benefit  of  ibofe  Young  Men  ^«who  nuijh  to  frtf 
per  in  the  World,  and  become  refpeFtahle  Members  of  Society.  Alp 
^  fisme  interefiing  Advice.  A  nevo  Edition,  nmtb  confiderable  AdditioUt 
•  particularly  the  prefent-  Lanxis  betvieen  Mafiers  and  Servants,  CalnJo^ 
tions  of  Wages  and  Rents,  Tables  of  Inter efi,  and  fever al  others  of  tU 
greate/l  Utility,  lamo.  is.  6d.  Kearfley.  London,  1787. 

The  information  held  forth  in  this  conrpilation  is  general  and  Inte- 
re&ing.  The  title*page  gives  a  juii  account  of  its  contents ;  and,  ii 
our  opinion,  the  additions  to  the  prefent  edition,  particularly  the  lawi 
^bich  regulate  the  condud  of  maftcra  and  fervant8,  'are  the  moftva* 
luable  part  of  the  performance.  Thofe  relating  to  landlords,  tenanti, 
and  lodgers,  properly  abridged,  we  prefume,  would  ftill  be  a  farther 
improyement,  and  render  the  work  more  generally  ufeful. 


For  the  ENGLISH  REFIEW. 

NATIONAL  AFFAIRS 

,  For  SEPTEMBER  1787. 


FRANCE  AND  AUSTRIA, 


^I^HE  prefent  conjuncture  of  affairs  is  fo  critical,  and  ful 
A  of  anxious  expectation,  as  to  hiilh  for  a  time  the 


of  fpeciriation  and  conjeCture,  and  to  fix  the  political  eye  10 
deep  attention  on  the  cunduCl  of  two  great  powers,  the 
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french  and  the  Auftrians.  A  ftridt  league,  cemented  bj 
the  bonds  of  affinity,  has  for  feme  time  united  France  and 
Auliria  after  they  had  been  divided  by  hoftilities  and  ani- 
roofities  for  a  period  of  little  kfs  than  three  centuries.  But 
•this  amity  between  rival  powers  it  was  eafy  to  forefee,  and 
has  in  fait  been  predifted  by  every  political  obferver,  was, 
fooner  or  later  to  be  ftiaken  and  overturned  by  ibme  of 
tbofe  accidents  that  are  perpetually  changing  the  face  of  the 
world.  The  period  of  its.  duration  teems  now  to  be  com¬ 
pleted.  France  is  politically  attached  both  to  the  Hbllandera 
and  the  Turks;  and  the  emperor  is  holtiie  to  both.  Can 
the  Iniperialifts  and  the  French  draw  the  iword  againft  each 
other  on  one  tide  of  the  Danube,  and  cordially  embrace  on 
the  other  ?  It  will  be  as  difficult  for  his  Imperial  majefty  to 
make  a  dillindlion  between  a  Frenchman  in  the  Crimea,  and 
a  Frenchman  within  the^dominions  of  the  grande  monarque, 
atitistofeparatein  his  fentimentsand  mind  iheKingofGrea^ 
Britain  from  the£lle£tor  of  Hanover.  With  regard  to  the  hof^ 
tility  of  the  emperor  to  the  Dutch  republic,  it  is  true  that  be 
has  equal  caute  of  aniniohty  againtt  the  family  of  Orange. 
Bat,  in  the  hrft  place,  it  is  not  the  intereft  of  the  Imperial 
court,  in  the  prefent  moment,  to  exhibit  an  example  of 
fucccisful  rebellion  in  one  half  of  the  Belgic' province, 
while  his  own  I'ubjedls,  which  form  the  other  half,  are  in  a 
Bate  of  commotion,  and  almoft  of  adlual  infurre^ion.  It 
is  time  now  for  priiices  and  kings  to  know,  the  power’ of 
example,  which  jvill  be  found,  on  an  enlarged  and  philofb- 
pfaical  view,  in  reality  to  govern  mankind.  ^  In  the  fecond 
place,  if,  in  the  prelcnt  conteft,  the  fortune  of  the  HoU 
landers  Ihould  prevail  againft  that  of  the  Prince  of  Orange, 
the  whole  maritime  force  of  the  republic  would  be  eventu¬ 
ally  thrown  into  the  fcale  of  France,'  which,  with  that'  of 
Spain,  would  render. the  maritime  power  of  the  houfe  df 
Bourbon  the  ftrft  in  the  world.  '  It  is  impoffible,  there^ 
fore,  that  fuch  an  event  could  be  contemplated- by  the 
emperor  without  jealoufy  and  alarm :  accordingly  we  muft 
conclude  that  he  will  favour  the  ftadtholder  if  France 
Ihould  take  an  a£tive  part  againft  him.  Whether  fhe  will 
do  this  or  not,  is  the  grand  point  in  queftion,  and  which 
the  recent  irruption  of  the  Fruffians  into  the  territories  of 
the  ifnited  Provinces  muft  foon  determine.  In  the  mean 
time,  it  is  hardly  of  moment,  in  a  matter  that  muft  fo  fbon 
be  decided,  to  reafon  concerning  the  effefls  which  the  pre¬ 
fent,  dilcontents  and  pretenftons  avowed  by  the  friends  .of 
iibefty  in  FVance  may  produce  in  the  councils  of  that  gjp- 
tttrnment  refpefting  war  or  peace.  It  is  evident,  tbetf,  as 

felf- 
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felf-preferration  is  the  firft  law  of  nature,  the  French  court 
will  be  naturally  inclined  to  divert  that  bigh  fpirit  which 
pervades  their  nation  from  a  fpirit  of  internal  reform,  to  fo 
reign  attacks,  and  to  convert  animofity  againft  the  abettors 
of  tyranny  into  national  pride,  and  the  point  of  military 
honour.  But  difordered  finances  on  the  other  hand,  and  a 
wilh  to  give  efFeftual  fuccour  to  the  Grand  Signior,  may 
,  vdifpofe  them  to  accommodate  matters  in  Holland  for  the 
prefent,  while,  by  their  continued  intrigues  they  encourage 
their  party,  and  prepare  for  future  hoftilities  on  fome  fa* 
Yourable  occafion. 

I  While  we  are  employed  in  expreffing  thefe  fentiments, 
intelligence  is  brought  that  the  Fruffian  army  has  not  only 
reduced  Utrecht,  with  many  other  towns,  but  allb  the  city 
of  Amfterdam,  the  ftrength  of  the  United  Provinces.  If 
this  be  fo,  the  French  will  have  a  pretext  either  for  war  or 

£eace.  On  the  one  hand,  the  irruption  of  the  Pruflians 
olds  out  the  impofing  plea  of  relief  to  the  opprelTed,  if 
they  are  difpoled  to  hazard  aft  appeal  to  arms  :  on  the 
other,  the  daltarclly  cowardice  of  the  Dutch  patriots  will 
afford  ground  of  excule  to  the  French;*  if  they  fhould  not. 
For  how'  can  the  Hollanders  expect  the  French  are  to  fight 
for  a  people  that  fhrink  at  the  firft  approach  of  real  dan 
ger,  and  will  not  defend  themfelves?  Courage  and  con 
Itancy  find  1‘upport;  the  timid  and  irfefolute,  deferted  by 
their  very  friends,  are  ufually  abandoned  to  their  fate.  It 
was  not  until  the  brave  anceftors  of  the  degenerate  Dutch 
prefented  an  intrepid  front,  and  proved  their  refolution  by 
multiplied  ads  of  adive  and  paflive  courage,  that  they  were 
affilled  by  Queen  Elizabeth  and  Henry  the  Fourth,  Jt  waj 
not  until  the  Americans  had  taken  that  comis  general  with 
his  army  prilbners,  that  they  were  affifted  by  the  French.  If 
the  Hollanders  yet  fhew  determined  fpirit,  then,  and  then 
©nly,  may, they  exped  fuccour  from.their  new  allies, 

It  is  laid,  on  probable  grounds,  tharthere  is  a  fecret  com 
pad  among  the  Rulfians,the  Emperor,  and  the  French  ;  the 
general  objed  of  which  is,  to  fupport  each  others  preten¬ 
tions  where  they  are  in  any  degree  realbnable,  and  do  not  in¬ 
terfere  with  one  another;  but  (be  nioft  immediate  and  par¬ 
ticular  view  is,  the  partition  ol  the  Turkifli  dominions  h 
Europe,  This  great  objed,  if  it  is  not  merely  ideal,  will  fufS 
ciently  explain  that  breach  of  faith,  which,  if  we  may 
judge  from  prelent  appearances,  is  intended  on  the  part 
the  French  towards  their  Batavian  confederates^ 
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•it  is  evident,  almoft  to  demonftration,  that,  in  the  late 
commercial  treaty,  the  court  of  France  was  not  fincere, 
and  that  it  had  nothing  fo  much  in  view  as  to  lull  the  Eng- 
IHh  nation  into  the  flumber  of  peace,  and  the  pleafant  in» 
toxication  of  temporary  gain.  They  continued  to  build 
lliips  of  war ;  they  formed  new  harbours  ;  they  fomented 
foch  divifiOns  in  Holland  as  might,  in  the  end,  give  the  in¬ 
fluence  of  France  a  decided  and  permanent  fuperiority  in 
the  councils  of  that  republic  ;  and  they  entered  into  a  clofe 
alliance  with  the  Imperialills  and  the  Ruilians:  all  thefe 
circumltances  were  intended  as  a  preparation  for  a  new  attack 
onGreat-Britain,  either  in  the  Ealtor  Well-Indies,  or  both^ 
It  was  not  indeed  to  be  expected  that  fuccefs  in  the  cabinet 
I  aad  lield  would  ceafe  to  produce  its  ufual  eHedls  in  the  moll 
ambitious  and  the  moll  volatile  nation  in  Europe.  If  the 
iaternal  difeontents  in  France,  and  the  firm  condud’  of 
Great-Britain  and  Pruffia  Ihould  reduce  the  French  to  the 
necelTity  of  temporizing  in  the  prefent  junfture  of  aHairs, 
yet  Hill  we  ought  to  keep  conflantly  on  our  guard :  their 
ambitious  views,  we  may  be  well  airured,are  only  fufpended, 
not  abandoned.  The  Britifh  fovereign,  court,  and  nation, 
fern  to  be  unanimous  in  opinion  that  the  fladtholder  Ihould 
be  fupported ;  and  this  obvious,  though  wife  policy,  de- 
ferves  approbation.  If,  however,  we  mull  draw  the  Iword 
ht  us  beware  of  the  conditions  on  which  we  Iheath  it, 
Great-Britain  depends  for  profperity  on  her  public  credit.- 
The  dileafc'  that  threatens  her  dilfolution  is  the  accu¬ 
mulation  of  the  -public  debt.  To”  aggravate  and  preci- ' 
pitate  this  morbid  dillemper  by  entangling  us  in  conllant 
wars,  is  the  inhuman  policy  of  the  court. of  France,  which, 
in  this  game  of  blood,  can  play  at  lefs  expence  than  Great- 
Britain,  and  with  lei's  rilk.  Of  what  avail  are  the  pitiful  fav-* 
ings  of  a  few  years  of  peace,  if  a  new  war  is  to  fwallow 
op,  in  its  enfanguined  vortex,  our  linking  fund  ?  As  we 
wifely  imitate  the  condudl  of  the  great  oppofer  of- 
Fench  ambition.  King  William,-  in  the  fpirited  preparations 
now  on  foot  for  the  lupport  of  the  lladtholder;  let  us 
imitate  him  allb  in  bis  enlarged  and  profound  views ;  in 
forming  alliances,  and  oppofing  art  to  art.  It  may  be  quef« 
tioned  whether  Englilh  councils  were  guided  by  the  foundeH- 
jolicy  when  we  formed  that  new  alliance  in  Germany 
which  determined  Aullria  to  depart  from  her  ancient  fyl-' 
tern,  and  to  enter  into  an  intimate  union  with  a  power 
that  had  fuccefslully  oppoled  her  for  near  three  centuries  F 
In  this  refined  and  enlightened  age  it  is  ellential  for  .politi- 
ians  to  counteraft  the  dcligns  of  refined  ambition  by  unit- 
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ing  tne  minds  of  princes  in  the  defence  of  juflice.  If  we  lit 
down/as  the  Dean  of  Gloucelier  advifes,  and  apply  ourfelvei 
wholly  to.the  fabrication  of  manufadures,  we'  may  grow  rich; 
but  we  ftal)  lole  the  political  and  the  military  ipirit ;  we 
ftall  become  effeminate;  and  fome  warlike  nation  will  fweep 
away  our  accumulated  wealth^juft  as-Wedraintheir  treafurn 
ifocn  the  weavers  and  other  manufa£furers  of  India ;  and  a$ 

^  the  PruiEans  ipay  make  themfelves  mailers  of  the  thirty  miU 
lions  llerling  depoiited  in  the  bank  of  Amllerdam. 

’  It  would  fcem  to  be  the  policy  of  Great- Britain  to  ds 
tach  the  emperor  from  his  French  alliance,  by  aililiing  him 
to  recover  Franche  Comptd,  Alface,  and  Lorrain,  and 
other  territories  wrefted  from  his  ancellors  in  the  Low 
Goontries.  The  French  muft'be  thoroughly  purged,  and 
bled,  otherwile  they  will '  continue  to  diilurb  and  harafi 
tbeir  peaceful  neighbours  by  the  rage  of  their  reftUft 
amintton. 

:  b 
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The  late  Infurre^lion  at  Bniflels  proves  the  inlidious  pe* 
licy  of  the  emperor,  who,  after  repeated  declarations  of  mo¬ 
derate  and  juft  deligns,  manifeftly  difeovered  an  intention  of 
flipping  the  yoke  of  llavery  over  a  generous  people.  It  tll'o 
proves  the  fpifit  of  that  people.  But  their  political  wifdom 
and  forefigne  yet  remain  •  to  be  proved  by  dome  arrange, 
nients  that  will  fecure  their  liberties  againft  the  fudden  at¬ 
tacks  of  a  reftlefs  and  ambitious  fovereign,  who  has  difeo* 
veicd  a  defire  of  reducing  thpm  under  ob^ience,  even  bj 
ftratagems  and  confpiracies. 

.  aCOTtANO. 

•  %  •  * 

By  the  concurring  teftimony  of  at!  travellers  it  is  con¬ 
firmed,  that  there  is  a  very  adive  fpirit  of  induftry  and  im¬ 
provement  of  every  kind,  mechanical  as  well  as  liberal,  in 
Scotland.  The  general  diffufion  of  knowledge  in  that  king¬ 
dom  by  expanding  the  views  of  all  ranks  of  men  beyond 
thole  that  ufually  fatisfy  the  fame  ranks  in  other,  coun¬ 
tries,  nourifhes  in  the  Scottifh  youth  a  fpirit  of  enter- 
prize  and  adventure,  which  confpires  with  har'dy  cunllitu- 
tions,  and  tlie  neceffity  of  making  a  fortune,  to  fcattrr 
them  over  the  face  of  the  earth,  and  to. carry  them  lor- 
waid  in  a  career  of  induftry  and  honour.  Young  men,  i[ 
an  early  age,  enter  into  the  navy,  the  army,  the  fervice  of 
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ihe  Eaft-India  Company,,  and  other  employments.  But 
home  is  the  centre  that  attrafts  their  hearts,  and  to 
fettle  and  'make  a  figure  there  is  the  ultimate  obje£^  of 
their  views.  It  is  chiefly  to  the  influx  of  wealth  derived 
from  this  chanitel  that  we  are  to  afcribe  thofe  buildings 
and  public  walks  that  adorn  the  city  of  Edinburgh, 
which  Itretches  it  over  various  and  new  ground,  and  pro- 
mifes  to  make  it  one  of  the  moft  magnificent  as  well  aa 

tifturefque  and  beautiful  cities  in  the  w'orld.  It  is  to  be 
oped  that  the  increafe  of  wealth  will  increale  the  fpirit  of 
liberty,  and  that  the  people  will  at  laft  triumph  over  thatfer- 
vility  of  dilpofition  which  Hill,  in  too  many  inftances,  dif- 
' graces  not  only  individuals,  but  even  bodies  of  men  in  Scot¬ 
land.  The  magiftrates  of  Edinburgh  are  not,  in  genera],  back¬ 


ward  to  compliment  ftrangers  with  the  freedom  of  their  city* 
That  honour  has  been  lately  conferred,  and  very  properly, 
on  Mt.  Beresford  frqrii  Dublin.  Why  vvas  it  not  q&red  to 
Mr.  Haflings?  Why  was  there  not  fbme  public  mark  of 
honour  ihewn  in  Scotland  to  the  nian  who  had,  by  the  pre- 
fervation  of  India,  preferved  the  fource  w'bence  Scotland 
derives  its  ereateft  opulence  >  Where  were  the  relatioftsof 
air  thofe  adventurers  from  Scotland  who  were  promoted  b^ 
Mr.  Haflings  ?  By  what  pitiful  policy  was  it  that  the. late  go-> 
vernor- general  of  Bengal,  has  been  negleded  by  a  city  which 
owes  him  fo  much,?—  --the  honours  due  to-Warrea 
Haflings  were  facriiked  at  the  fhrine  of  Henry  Dundas!  -  -t 
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To  the  Autlt^irs  of  the  EngUjh  Revieit/, 


^  T<5  the  Authors  of  the  English  Review. 


Gentlemen, 


^  »  **  * 


'  7  Suppofe  ' Mr .  L;  K’x  account, 'in  yeur  lajl  Review,- of  the  pa. 
^  '  rentage  and  adventure's  of  The  Sorrows  of  Werter  was 
intended  merely  as  a  difplay  of  wit.  He  ^ys  that  “  it  wasfirjl 
viritten  in  Englijh,  tranjlated  into  French,  and  then  intt 
German."  'Noiv  the  procefs  was  exactly  the  revcrfe,  it  having 
pajfedfrom  German  through  French  into  Englijh.  It  is  difficult 
to' guefs' what: could  fuggeji  to  your  correfpondent  the  idea  of 
nfcrihtng  to  an  Englijh  author  the  honour  of  this  produSlion 
vnlcjs.it  he  that  Werter  is  made  to  prefer  OjJian  U  Homer,  and 
fomefimes  qtlotes'him.  'This  preference,  if  it  could  he  excufed 
at  all,  might  more  readily  he  pardoned  in  a  German,  fmee  Offian 
Eds  hten  'tranfldted'  hito  pcrman..verfe  hy  one  of  the  heji  among 
the  iriany  totealent  modern  posts'  of  that  nation.  The  Sorrows 
o'f  Werter  were'net  only  written  hy  a  Gernian,  hiit  are  founded 
W  dfhtai  events.'  The  hero  was  the  Jon  of  that-Ahhe  yerujakm 
tvhdfe  Ohjervaiions  upon  Natural  and-RevCakd  Religion  hkvt 
placed  htm  among  it fahleji  ‘and  mojl  temperate  dffienders. 

Goethe's  works  are  puhlijhcd'  in  four  volumes  fmall  oflavo.  - 
They  'contain',  hejidc's  the  work"  in'  queflion,  Goetz  of  Ber- 
Rchingcn  whh  the  Iron  Hand,  an  hiftorical  drama,  written 


trdernot  fuperior  to  O'Keejpe's  farces  ;  and  feme  prof e  corntofi- 
iicns  of  little  value. 

Since  lam  Jpeaking  of  German  authors,  twill  lay  hold  of  thU 
tpportunity  of  pptefiing  again/i  the  ce'nfure  of  Leffing  which 
appeared  in  your  Review  fame  time  laflyedr'.  He  who  pafedit 
could  only  have  been  acquainted  with  Leffing’s  works  through 
the  medium  of  fome  iinperfeft  tranjlation  ;  otherwife  he  would 
have  known,  that,  next" to  Shakefpeare,  Leffing  is  perhaps  thi 
mojl  original  of  all  dramatic  poets  ;  that,  in  a  nation  abounding 
more  than  any  other  in  men'of  learning,  I..eJJing  zvas  looked  up  U 
as  the  'firji  ;  and  that  his  genius  moved  in  as  wide  a  Jphere  as 
Voltaire's,  whoje  zvit  and  livelincfs'  he  poffiejfed  zvitk  far  mm 
ixtenfive  information,  far  greater  reSlitude  of  judgment,  and 
afar  fincenr  love  of  truth. 

Sept.  20,  fiSp,  F.  X. 
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